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bmond Black Leaf Company, Cleve- 
d, Ohio, to take over operation of 
» Des Moines pesticide processing 
nt of the Geigy Agricultural 
temicals Division of Geigy Chemical 
poration, New York, on December 
re announced here Nov. 2. 

e announcement was made joint- 
by Loren P. Scoville, president of 
amond Black Leaf, and Dr. George 


INDUSTRY WEEK 
yiamond Black Leaf to Operate Geigy 


Pesticide Plant in Des Moines, Dec. 1 
nES MOINES, IOWA — Plans for | 


* * 


R. Ferguson, president of Geigy’s 
Agricultural Chemicals Division. 
Built in the fall of 1954 at a cost of 
$500,000 and put into operation early 
this year (see Croplife issue of Feb. 
7, page 5) the Des Moines plant pro- 
duces insecticides and weed killers 
for distribution throughout the plains 
states of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Illinois, Kentucky, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, 
(Continued on page 20) 


* 


onstruction Plans for Phillips Pacific 
IH3 Plant Progressing Well, Officials Say 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLA. — Plans 
Phillips Pacific Chemical Com- 
nys ammonia fertilizer plant are 
ogressing as expected, according to 
S. Adams, chairman of Phillips 
trolieum Company, and Ray C. 
h, chairman of Pacific Northwest 
peline Corporation, which com- 
nies jointly own the recently- 


* * 


formed chemical company. 

As announced earlier (Croplife, 
July 18, page 1) the plant will be 
located in the southeastern Wash- 
ington vicinity, but the site has not 
yet been definitely selected. It was 
pointed out that the company has 
taken options on a number of proper- 
ties and has several additional loca- 

(Continued on page 20) 
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entral Farmers Fertilizer Co. Announces 
lans to Operate Phosphate Mine, Plant 


HICAGO — Plans for opening a 
psphate mine by Central Farmers 
rtilizer Company on their George- 
m Canyon property and the con- 
ction of a phosphate processing 
nt are nearing completion accord- 
to Jos. J. Lanter, president of the 
mpany. 


Construction of a railroad spur 
om the Union Pacific main line 


west of Georgetown, Idaho, to the 
plant site some six miles up the 
Georgetown Canyon east of George- 
town, will start in the spring, as 
soon as weather permits. Work will 
also be started on the construction 
of the phosphate ore processing 
facilities. These will include a 
grinding and calcining plant to 
convert the raw phosphate ores to 
(Continued on page 20) 


Potash Deliveries 
Up 7% Thus Far in 
1955, API Reports. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Potash de- 
liveries by United States producers 
and importers showed an increase of 
7% during the first nine months of 
1955, over the corresponding period 
of the previous year, according to in- 
formation just released by the Am- 
erican Potash Institute. 

Total of potash salts was 2,709,714 
tons, which contained 1,601,249 tons 


‘K,O, the report states. Potash for 


agricultural use in the U.S., Canada, 
Cuba, Puerto Rico and Hawaii, 
amounted to 1,454,613 tons K:O con- 
tained in 2,470,929 tons of salts, of 
which 2,244,811 tons were muriate 
of potash, 4,135 tons manure salts, 
and 221,983 tons sulphate of potash 
and sulphate of potash-magnesia. This 
represents an increase of 2% in salts 
and K,O. 


Deliveries to the chemical indus- 
try totaled 136,360 tons of muriate 
of potash and sulphate of potash, 
containing an equivalent of 84,680 
tons K,O, an increase of 30% in 
salts and K,O over 1954. Exports 
outside of North America amount- 
ed to 102,425 tons of salts, contain- 
ing an equivalent of 61,956 tons 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Plant Food Assn. Stresses 
eed of Better Sales Promotion and 
ducational Program for Dealers 


By WILFRED E. LINGREN 
Croplife Editorial Staff 

BEND, ORE.—The fertilizer indus- 
'S needs for an intensification of 
les effort and a more effective pro- 
am of dealer education were the 
Flor topics of discussion at the sixth 
hual convention of the Pacific 
prthwest Plant Food Assn. here 


bv. 1.3, 


Nearly 200 fertilizer manufactur- 
— Suppliers were greeted by an 
4 season snowfall and cold spell 
thie gathered at Pilot Butte .Inn 
agai Oregon town for the 
9 Russell Coleman, executive 
of the National Plant 
nstitute, Washington, D.C., 

*d the keynote of the conven- 


tion as a featured speaker during the 
opening business session Nov. 2. 


“We have to develop more ef- 
fective sales promotion tools to 
keep up the pace of increasing fer- 
tilizer consumption,” he warned. 


A few hours later, a special com- 
mittee of the association was hard at 
work in planning sessions for a fer- 
tilizer dealer education meeting in 
January, the first of what is expected 
to be a series of such meetings de- 
signed to give the fertilizer dealers 
in this area the information they need 
to service their customers effective- 
ly and sell more fertilizer in so 
doing. 

Frank Meeker, Meeker Hughes Co., 
Salem, Ore., was elected president 
of the association, succeeding S. W. 


Martin, Yakima Valley Spray Co., 
Yakima, Wash. Named vice presi- 
dent, was Ben McCollum, J. R. Sim- 
plot Co., Pocatello, Idaho. 

Robert W. Finch, Swift & Co., 
Portland, was reelected treasurer of 
the group and Leon S. Jackson, Port- 
land, was renamed secretary. 


New directors elected by the 
membership were Robert Allard, 
Wilbur Ellis Co., Seattle; Frank 
Taylor, Oregon - Washington Fer- 
tilizer Co., Seattle; Henning Wal- 
tersdorph, Magnolia Fertilizer Co., 
Seattle, and Mr. Meeker. 


Hold over directors include Mr. 
Finch, Mr. McCollum and Mr. Mar- 
tin, the immediate past president. 

Speaking on “Sales Promotion 

(Continued on page 20) 


FDA Extends Date 
Of Miller Law 
On 33 Pesticides 


Revisions Made to 
Allow More Time for 
Gathering Data 
WASHINGTON, D.C. — The fully- 
effective date of the Miller Amend- 


ment to the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act has been extended to 


Jan. 22, 1956, for some twenty pesti- 


cidal chemicals, the Food and Drug 
Administration has announced. A 
later date of March 1, 1956, has been 
set as the time when the provisions 
of the amendment become effective 


on a group of 13 other chemicals. 


In a statement by George P. 
Larrick, commissioner of Food and 
Drugs, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, it was 
pointed out that “additional exten- 
sions of the date on which the 
statute shall become fully effec- 
tive are necessary for some of these 
pesticide chemicals to permit the 
Food and Drug Administration. to 
process petitions received prior to 
Oct. 31, 1955, and to permit addi- 
tional data to be secured to sup- 
port petitions for tolerances or ex- 
emptions from the requirement of 
tolerances for residues that remain 
from post-harvest application of 
certain pesticide chemicals to raw 
agricultural commodities.” 


The FDA pointed out that such 
extensions are necessary in the case. 
of these chemical compounds and 
that “This section supersedes any 

(Continued on page 21) 


Velsicol Memphis Plant 
Suffers Serious Blast 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—An explosion 
at Velsicol Chemical Corp. here Nov. 
2 killed one worker and injured 15 
others when the blast ripped apart 
an insecticide works and spewed 
fumes over the area. One piece of 
the building was blown 400 yards. 
F. E. Richardson, assistant plant 
manager, said he was unable to de- 
termine the cause of the blast im- 
mediately. He gave no estimate of 
the loss, which was insured, but said 
$50,000 “wouldn’t touch” the cost of 
the blast. 


Killed in the blast was Vernon F. 
Wilson, 39, of Memphis, a chemical 
operator who had been with the firm 
five years. Two of the injured men 
were in critical condition Nov. 3. 
Others were treated for inhalation of 
fumes and eye irritation caused by 
the chemicals. Five other persons, 
including a nurse who helped treat 
victims, were treated at the hospital 
for burns or inhalation of fumes. 
The nurse was one of about 50 phy- 
sicians and nurses who were forced 
to work in relays because of the 
fumes. 

A blast at the Velsicol plant Feb. 3, 
1954, injured one worker. Several 
firemen were overcome then. by 
chlorine gas fumes. 
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Fertilizer’s Ability to Cut 
Production Costs Emphasized 
At Mississippi Conference 


BILOXI, MISS.—That farmers can 
cut production costs through the in- 
telligent use of fertilizer materials, 
was emphasized by Dr. Russell Cole- 
man, executive vice president of the 
National Plant Food Institute, in a 
talk before the annual Mississippi 
Fertilizer and Agricultural Assn. at 
the Buena Vista Hotel here, Oct. 
26-28. 


In addition to the talk by Dr. 
Coleman, the three-day fertilizer 
short course, sponsored by Missis- 
sippi State College, featured re- 
ports by MSC staff members, the 
state experiment station and the 
Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 


servation Program. Some 150 per- 
sons attended the meeting. 


Dr. Coleman, in stressing the im- 
portance of a farmer’s using more 
fertilizer as a means to cut unit costs, 
pointed out that “this year in Missis- 
sippi, with cotton being produced at 
an average of a bale an acre, the cost 
of producing each pound of cotton 
probably will be less than it has 
ever been before. 

“The only way we can continue to 
increase per acre yields and lower 
production costs, is to use the fer- 
tilizers recommended by the state 
agricultural experiment station. This 


also means, in every case, the using 


of more fertilizer on Mississippi soils 
than has been used in the past.” 


_ Conference delegates voted to 
continue the backing of the five 
acre corn contest, which provides 
that farmers planting five acres of 
corn are eligible to have their yield 
measured for honors. For this pur- 
pose, the state is divided into three 
districts with three prizes for each 
district and also three prizes to the 
overall state winners. 


James D. Arrington, mayor of 
Collins, Miss., humorist, philosopher 
and newspaperman, was the after 
dinner speaker at the banquet. 

L. E. Gholston, Mississippi State 
College, reported on 100,000 soil sam- 
ples that had been tested in the past 
five years and revealed the soil fer- 
tility shown by the tests. About two 
thirds of the soil in Mississippi, he 
pointed out, is low in lime content, 
and a high percentage, over two 
thirds, is low in phosphate, excluding 
the Mississippi Delta area. 

It is common knowledge that Mis- 


Size Tank You Need! 


100 Gal. 24” dia. x 57” O.A.L. 236 Gal. 37” dia. x 64” O.A.L.™ 
157 Gal. 28” dia. x 70’ O.A.L. 310 Gal. 37” dia. x 78" O.A.L. 
200 Gal. 28” dia. x 83" O.A.L. 500 Gal. 46" dia. x 79” O.A.L. 


FARM SERVICE TANKS 


500 Gal. 28” dia. x 196° O.A.L. 1,000 Gal. 41” dia. x 193” O.A.L. 
500 Gal. 46” dia. x 79" O.A.L. 1,000 Gal. 46” dia. x 145” O.A.L. 
LAY 
= 
BULK STORAGE TANKS < 
Gel. 60" dis. 43’ 18,000 Gal. 94” dia. x 51’ O.A.L. 
7,145 Gal. 60’ dia. x 51‘ O.A.L. 30,000 Gal. 106’ dia. x 67’-1" O.A.L 
8,000 Gal. 72’ dia. x 39-7" O.A.L. using elliptical heads. 
10,000 Gal. 72" dia. x 49° O.A.t. 30,000 Gal. 106” dia. x 68'-3’ O.A.L. 
12,000 Gal. 72°’ dia. x 58’-1 O.A.L. using hemispherical heads. 


Des Moines Minneapolis 


and the best 
you can buy 


Whatever the size — Flint 
Tanks sell better ‘cause they’re 
built better. Fabricated in ac- 
cordance with ASME code for 
250# psi working pressure, 
they exceed requirements of 
U-69. Flint’s modern fabri- 
cating methods give you ad- 
vanced engineering design, 
exacting tolerances and ma- 
chine welding. Facilities avail- 
able for x-ray and stress reliev- 
ing inspection. For tanks, any 
size, call Flint. 


for complete information 
contact your 


ANCO or FLINT 


representative 


FLINT 


STEEL CORPORATION 


Tulsa Memphis 


sissippi soil is low in nj 
ay Gholston said, so 
made on this fertiliz 
also revealed that 
is low in potash content, he be 
An average corn yield of 99 b 
acre was obtained over 
test period by the Delta 
perimental] farm statio ; 
H. V. Jordan, of the State @ 
In obtaining this yield the rg 
mended rate of 120 Ib. nites 
acre were used, he said. The 
was made with an adapted Varia 
hybrid corn. 


trogen 
NO tests 


a nine 
Brang 


Another Mississippi State Og 
representative, J. D. Lancastey 
the group that one Way to ines 
the use of fertilizer in the , 
would be to increase the req 
mended amounts of fertilizer 
25%. At present, he noted, farn 
are using only about 75% of 
recommended amounts, and by 
creasing the recommendation, 
actual amount used might ; . 
increased. 


Recent data obtained from y 
ern Mississippi indicates that y 
phosphate is being used, it is pog 
to double the yield per pound of 
tilizer by placing it in direct ¢9 
with the seed, L. N. Wise said a 
of the sessions. However, he 
tioned, the same is not true of 
gen and potash, since high conce 
tions of these two fertilizers 

damage the seed if placed in ¢ 
contact with it. 


The state administrative of 
of the Agriculture Stabilization 
Conservation Program, ©. W. § 
van, Jackson, is planning to 
into effect a policy of public s 
ing with the farmers the cos 
soil Conservation. For this prog 
he said, Mississippi gets about 
million a year from the federal g 
ernment. About 30% of these fu 
he noted, may be used for ferti 
material to get sod and cover cf 
established as an erosion con 
measure. 


W. B. Andrews, Mississippi § 
College, told the convention tha 
efficiency of superphosphate in 
fertilizers may be reduced grt 
by ammoniation. On the other 
he said, if un-ammoniated s 
phosphate is used in mixed fertili 
the availability of phosphate i 
mixture is markedly reduced 
the presence of dolomitic limes 
in the material. 

The group made plans to hol 
1956 meeting at Biloxi on Oct. 2 


New Mexico Dealers 
To Hear Talks on 
Fertilizer Topics 


ALBUQUERQUE, N.M.—Two 
building experts. have accepted 
tations to speak during the fertt 
portion of the annual conventid 
the New Mexico Grain & Feed ] 
ers Assn. Jan. 15-17 here. 

Clayborn P. Wayne, vice pres 
of the association and chairma 
this section of the convention, 
that Dr. T. C. Longnecker of 
Texas Research Foundation, Re 
Texas, has agreed to speak on 
basic principles of fertilizine. 
Phil Leyendecker of New M@ 
A&M College will give an illust 
talk on the test plot program 
way in the state. 


Also under consideration is 
panel discussion on basic fertill 
recommendations for New Mex 
and another panel on sales P 
lems and opportunities, 
Wayne. 


The special program devoted 
fertilizer topics is being planne 
tHe request of a number of i 
who are interested in this bus! 
It was first thought that these 
sions would be held as 4" adjum 
the general convention, put ne 
is agreed that the fertilizer prog 
will be integrated into the ove 


schedule. 
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INSECT, PLANT DISEASE NOTES 


Timber in Virginia 
Threatened by Pests 


BLACKSBURG, VA.— The south- 
ern pine beetle, epidemic in central 
Virginia in 1953 and 1954, has sub- 
sided somewhat, according to Arthur 
P. Morris, associate entomologist at 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, who 
says although the pine bark beetles 
have continued to take a heavy toll 
of pines throughout the southeast, 
generally the severity of outbreaks 
has declined. 


However, with dry fall weather, 
bark beetle activity is expected to 
increase again. Forest landowners 
are advised to be on the alert for 
infestations, particularly in areas 
where the insects were active last 
year and earlier this season, and in 
pine areas affected by recent hurri- 
canes, 


A recent 20% aerial strip cruise 
survey was made of Albemarle, Ame- 
lia, Appomattox, Buckingham, Char- 
lotte, Chesterfield, Cumberland, Flu- 
vanna, Goochland, Hanover, Henrico, 
Louisa, Nottoway, Powhatan, and 
Prince Edward counties. It was esti- 
mated that 4,500,000 board feet of 
shortleaf and Virginia pines had been 
killed in the 15-county strip of 3,000 
acres from the fall of 1954 to late 
spring, 1955. 

Miscellaneous reports on other in- 
sect activity in Virginia include in- 
formation that venomous black 
widow spiders continue to be found 
in different areas; European hornets 
continue to damage lilacs and fruit 


trees in some areas; and the box- 
elder bug, although harmless, is an 
unwelcome visitor in its search for 
winter quarters in many homes. 


Christmas Trees Damaged — 


By Plant Disease in S.C. 


CLEMSON, S.C.—Highlights of in- 
sect and plant disease reports from 
South Carolina for the last week in 
October, include information that a 
disease affecting Arizona cypress 
Christmas trees in South Carolina is 
regarded as serious. The disease is 


thought to be Phomopsis junipero-. 


vora. Certain strains of trees are 
showing some resistance to the dis- 
ease, the reports state. 

Chestnut weevils are damaging 
chinquapin nuts in the state; some 
armyworms and cutworms are being 
found in light traps, but the largest 
collection has been the clay-backed 
cutworm, with 939 being counted. 


Kansas Investigations 
Reveal Many Insects 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Spotted 
alfalfa aphids were found. in all fields 
surveyed in Washington, Republic, 
Jewell, Mitchell, Cloud, Clay, Ottawa, 
and Saline counties. Counts of these 
aphids in alfalfa fields ranged from 
10 to 80 per 20 sweeps. A complete 
Kansas survey in most of the coun- 
ties of the state revealed that a gen- 
eral infestation of this aphid exists 
throughout the state, although no in- 
festations of economic importance 
were found at this time (Oct. 28). 


Copper Sulphate :— 


INSTANT 
i] deaux sprays. 


metallic copper. 


Triangle Brand Copper Sulphate has been recognized as an 
effective agricultural chemical for more than sixty years. In 
sprays (where Bordeaux mixtures are the most reliable), in dusts 
(if you prefer them) and in fertilizers (for additional enrichment 
of the soil) Triangle Brand Copper Sulphate has proved itself 
worthy and dependable. Try these Triangle Brand forms of 


(powder) for quick and efficient mixing of Bor- 


SUPERFINE (snow), SMALL or LARGE CRYSTALS, all 
containing 25.2% metallic copper. 


| BASIC Copper Sulphate in powder form, containing 53% 


Control POND SCUM and ALGAE with Triangle Brand 
Copper Sulphate. Write today for information on how it can 
help you maintain healthy water conditions. 

Write for booklets that will help you solve your agricultural problems. 


PHELPS DODGE REFINING CORP. 


40 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5, N.Y. ¢ 230 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Counts ranged from 4 aphids per 20 
sweeps to highs of 65 aphids per 
sweep. 


No greenbugs were found in any 
of the wheat fields that were sur- 
veyed in Washington, Republic, 
Jewell, Mitchell, Cloud, Clay, Ot- 
tawa, Saline, and Dickinson coun- 
ties, nor were any found in the 


“ northern two tiers of counties of 


Kansas west of highway U.S. 81 
during the week October 17 to 21. 


A survey of Finey, Lane, Scott, 
Wichita, Greeley, Hamilton, and 
Kearney counties revealed moderate 
to heavy infestations of brown wheat 
mites. Counts on volunteer wheat 
ranged from 18 to 45 mites per clump 
of plants. Mite populations in drilled 
wheat were very low, ranging from 
0 to € mites per 5 linear feet of 
row. 


Brown wheat mite populations 
causing noticeable feeding injury to 
leaves were observed in a few north- 
west Kansas counties (Somsen and 
Marvin; Oct.:17 to 21). Examination 
of wheat fields in eastern Saline 
County, central Kansas, showed 
brown wheat mite infestations that 
ranged from 3 to 20 mites per 5 
linear feet of row. 


Michigan Makes Plans 
For Control of Pine Moth 


GRAND HAVEN, MICH.—Ottawa 
County, which annually provides mil- 
lions of Christmas trees for Chicago 
and other big markets, is moving 
with federal and state help to check 
the European pine shoot moth. Clar- 
ence Reenders, chairman of the West 
Ottawa Soil Conservation District, 
reports that the moth, first identi- 
fied nine years ago, is found now in 
almost every plantation in Ottawa 
County. 


The present plan of action is to 
set’ up a number of experimental 
plots on which several types of 
sprays as well as different numbers 
of applications will be tried out. 


The course of action was decided 
at a meeting held at Grand Haven 
with the district board, Rep. Gerald 
R. Ford, Jr., and representatives of 
the Lake States experiment station, 
bureau of entomology, U.S. Forest 
Service. Entomologist Ray Janes of 
Michigan State, also is cooperating. 


Present control is a DDT spray, 
applied by plane. The spray has not 
been too effective on red pine due 
to the extremely long needles which 
conceal the new bud cluster. Most 
of the life of the moth is spent 
within the bud cluster. 


More than 25 million trees have 
been planted in Ottawa County alone. 
About 70% of these are Scotch or red 
pine. 


Shell Chemical 
Installs New D-D 
Storage Facility 


NEW YORK—Shell Chemical Corp. 
has installed a 1,260,000-gal. storage 
tank for its soil fumigant, D-D, at 
Wilmington, N.C., F. W. Hatch, man- 
ager of the agricultural chemicals 
division, has announced. The new 
storage tank received its first tanker 
shipment from Shell Chemical’s plant 
at Houston, Texas, Oct. 28. 


From the storage unit, located at 
the Shell Oil Co. terminal in Wilm- 
ington, the D-D will be drummed for 
distribution to farmers throughout 
the area. Previously, shipments to 
North and South Carolina, Virginia, 
Georgia and Florida had to be made 
in drums direct from the chemical 
plants. 


High Winds, Storm 
Hamper Harvesting 
In Mid-South Areg 


MEMPHIS — Hien winds 
storms stopped the cotton harvest 
the Mid-South last week and 
considerable damage to the cro 
tension officials reported. 


Before the high winds ang eal 
rains struck the harvest was oul 


swing with thousands of mechani 
and hand pickers in the fields 


The harvest ranged from 9, 
completed in East 
50% in the Mississippi Delta, Ry 
tension agents in Arkansas 4, 
Missouri also reported fast pr 
gress in the harvest. 


T. M. Waller, Mississippi extd 
sion cotton specialist, said the 
favorable weather caused much 
ton to be blown down and the jj 
lost. 

Corn and soybean harvesting oy 
tinued during the week, wW. 
Thompson, ex tension agronomis 
said, 

The agronomist advised farme 
to complete sod seeding, regardie 
of the amount of available moisty 


ieago, and E. 
ational Min 


Sweet potato growers, caught by gmp. Chicago I 
unexpected killing frost, rushed co 
pletion of harvest, according to Chamttendance at 
ley Hines, extension horticulturist. 
The Arkansas farm picture With 
different from the past several weelm™ 271 Sales 
only in a matter of degrees. 70 fertilizer 
The Agricultural Extension Servi 0227129000" 
said cotton picking was continui belt and 
at a rapid pace, soybean harvestiqmmpe"': 
was under way in all areas where ti jenas H. Bee 
beans are grown, and the rice harvey. 
was as much as 90% complete te hast 
some counties. 
Corn harvesting was delayed Imp tte Past m 
little in some areas because farmeqamm inform farm 
were making feverish use of the goqmmestern states 
weather to get all their cotton out. Mire effective t 
The cotton harvest was between @iiials. He exp 
and 75% complete, an extensid the coopera 
spokesman estimated. Seeding Gia radio stati 
small grains was continuing at a famine to put ¢ 
pace and prospects look good for beram, and 
big pecan harvest in the state. oes bel 


In West Tennessee extension 0 
ficials said the weather pushed cotta 
farmers further behind in their ha 
vest schedule. 


West Tennessee farmers whe 
have finished gathering their crop 
are reporting two to two and 3 
half bales to the acre, said T. W. 
Hilisman, Madison County agent 
Excellent yields are reported fo 


ribed, have be 
e past year 
ue of fertiliz 
oduction. 
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ed, “You C 
This Year, 
ributed, with 


yarding abo 

corn and soybeans. dealers and | 

Heavy rains slowed down cotto™Marious schoo 

picking in Southeast Missouri @@material in) 

75% of Pemiscot County’s cotton halsses, he rep 
been harvested. nts in every 
J. T. Rollins, assistant Pemisc@jtern states 

County agent, said the heavy ral also employ 

would tend to lower the cotton grad In their wo 
as well as put both machine and ham nereases jn 

picking at a virtual standstill. western agr 

riment sta 

sored grant 

Crop Group Elects Mr. 

atl 


Stevens, Asbury Park, was clecte 
president of the New Jersey Fiel 
Crop Improvement Assn. at a meet 
ing of association directors Oct. 24 
He succeeds Lester Jones of Medford 
Other officers elected were Joh 
Waldbusser, Trenton, vice presiden 
and H. Edward Hancock, Burlingto 
treasurer. Donald A. Schallock, & 
tension farm crops specialist at Rut 
gers University, was reelected secté 
tary and Helen Penska, also of th 
Rutgers staff, was reelected assistan 
secretary. New directors are Har 
Crine, Freehold; William Schaue 
Englishtown, and Richard 
Hightstown. 
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COTTON CONFERENCE SET 
FRESNO, CAL.—The fifth annua 
Western Cotton Production Confer 
ence will be held here March 7 
Headquarters will be at the Frest 
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Winds » ILL.—W. M. Newman, 


harvest ical Co., Louisville, Ky., 
K and president of the Middle 
© crop, g Soil Improvement Committee 


e group's 17th annual meeting 


and he rman Hotel here, October 
vas in Deere outlined for expanded 
4 i tional activities to help promote 


elds, 


rom . 980 
Ssippi 
elta, 
ar 
fast prg 


ilizer use, and reports 
cated by MWSIC officers as 
4 of the annual business meet- 


the 
officers were named at 

a Richard E. Bennett, Farm. 
ijizers, Inc.. Omaha, Neb., was 


, vice president and George 


pi pury, Kingsbury & Co., Indian- 
1 the . Ind. was elected treasurer. 
mu 

d i 7 ur new directors were also 


en to serve three-year terms. 
J. D. Stewart, dr., Federal 


sti py are 
W, Co., Louisville, Ky.; Rob- 
2ronomis A. Weis, Virginia-Carolina 


smical Co., St. Louis, Mo.; L. E. 


| farme _ Illinois Farm Supply Co., 
regardimmicago, and E. T. Potterton, In- 
moistu ational Minerals & Chemical 
by Chicago Heights, TH. 
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ttendance at the meeting _sur- 
ed that of any previous business 
ion, with some 250 on hand. Exec- 
e and sales personnel of more 
70 fertilizer companies and al- 
organizations throughout the 
belt and outside areas were 
bent. 


Yenas H. Beers, executive secre- 


y of MWSIC reported on pro- 
ss made by the Committee dur- 
y the past months in its efforts 


lelayed 
2 Poe inform farmers in the middle- 
the godammestern states about better and 


pre effective use of fertilizer ma- 
ials. He expressed appreciation 
the cooperation of newspapers 
d radio stations in the area in 
ping to put over the educational 
ogram, and said that numerous 
ograms, both live and tran- 
ribed, have been broadcast during 
e past year to point out the 
ue of fertilizer in profitable crop 
oduction. 


ton out. 
>tween § 
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heir ha 
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r. Beers reported that more than 
000 copies of a new folder en- 
ed, “You Can Grow Profitable 
This Year,” have already been 
tributed, with fertilizer companies 
arding about half this number 
dealers and farmer customers. 

arious schools are making use of 
s material in vocational agriculture 
BSes, he reported, and extension 
nts in every county in the 13 mid- 


n cotto 
souri 4 
ytton ha 


Pemisc@tern states served by MWSIC, 
vy rai also employing the folders as an 
on grad in their work with farmers. 

and ha 


ncreases in fertilizer research at 
Western agricultural colleges and 
friment stations under MWSIC- 
sored grants-in-aid were also re- 
ted by Mr. Beers. Included in the 
tational work, he said, are also 


ill. 
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on inland waterways 
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rd EMpting to p ext ten years ac 


. G. Ward, director of 
'sportation for Olin Mathieson 
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Dr. Dwight Williams 
New Research Director 
Of Michigan Chemical 


SAINT LOUIS, MICH.—Michigan 
Chemical Corp. has announced the 
appointment of Dr. Dwight Williams 
as director of research of the com- 
pany. 

Dr. Williams, who resigned as 
chief, Biology and Chemical Branch, 
Quartermaster Research and De- 
velopment Command, United States 
Army, Natick, Mass., will be located 
at the company’s research and tech- 
nical laboratories at Saint Louis, 
Mich. 

With a bachelor of science in chem- 
istry from Ashland College of Ohio, 
Dr. Williams continued his college 
work at the University of Michigan 
where he received a master’s degree 
in chemistry in 1927. He then served 
as professor of chemistry at West- 
minster -College in Salt Lake City, 


educational program involving nu- 
merous “see for yourself’ demon- 
strations put on for farmers not 
yet using it and the need for ade- 
quate applications among farmers 
not using adequate amounts of 
plant food, 


In addition to Mr. Beer’s report, 
were those of the group’s treasurer; 
R. G. Fitzgerald, Smith-Douglass Co., 
Inc., Streator, Ill.; H. E. Wood, Farm- 
ers Fertilizer Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
chairman of the audit committee; R. 
E. Bennett, membership committee; 
D. A. Williams, Minnesota Farm Bu- 
reau Service Co., St. Paul, literature 
and film strip committee; and K. W. 
Wagenseller, Swift & Co., Hammond, 
Ind., projects committee. 
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Utah, for six years, returning to Ann 
Arbor for his Ph.D. in chemistry, 
which he received in 1935. 

In February, 1936, he joined West- 
vaco Chlor-Alkali Division of Food 
Machinery Company at South 
Charleston, W.Va., as research chem- 
ist working on analytical procedures. 
He left Westvaco after becoming as- — 
sistant research director with special- 
ization on insecticides, rodenticides, 
fungicides, germicides and general 
chemicals. 


POOR PECAN CROP 

SUNSET, TEXAS—The pecan crop 
in this area is below normal because 
of insect damage suffered last sum- 
mer. The damage was particularly 
heavy in the creek valley orchards. 
Growers who practiced insect control 
will be well repaid for it, because the 
opening price of 30¢ Ib. is the highest 
opening day price in several years. 
Last year the first pecans brought 
20¢ Ib. 


PUTTING SELL IN CELERY 


The object of every truck farmer is to raise better crops that will sell 
better in the nation’s markets. Modern commercial fertilizers help 
him do just that. 

Potash, an important component of these fertilizers, not only enriches 
the soil, builds crop resistance to disease and increases product yield, 
it helps improve the quality of crops, too. It helps put more sell in 
celery, for instance. 


U. S. P.'s high-grade muriate 


of potash has the highest K2O content 


and is free-flowing and non-caking—important advantages in the 
manufacture of fertilizers that help make vegetables a more attrac- 
tive buy for the American dinner table. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


OF new 


HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 62/63% K20 
GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH 60% K,0 MIN. 


UNITED STATES 
POTASH COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Southern Sales Office 
Rhodes-Hoverty Building, Atlanta, Georgia 
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USDA Clarifies 
Statement on 1956 
Sugarcane Allotments 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has issued the 
following statement intended to clar- 
ify an Oct. 10 announcement of the 
determination of farm acreage allot- 
ments for sugarcane farms in Louis- 
iana and Florida for the 1956 crop. 

For farms generally, the 1955 pro- 
portionate share will become the 1956 
farm base. However, where the 1955 
acreage harvested for sugar and seed 
is less than 80% of the 1955 pro- 
portionate share, the 1956 farm base 
will be 125% of such 1955 acreage 
unless such deficiency was caused by 
one of the reasons which would qual- 
ify the acreage for an abandonment 
or deficiency payment. 

The proportionate share for any 
farm with a 1956 base in excess of 
25 acres will be established by apply- 
ing to such base an adjustment factor 
of 87%. While this will represent a 
13% reduction from 1955 proportion- 
ate shares for these farms, it will 
be applicable only to farms with 
bases in excess of 25 acres. 

Farms with 1956 bases of 25 acres 
or less will not be subject to the 87% 
adjustment factor. Approximately 
60% of the sugarcane farms in the 
mainland cane sugar area grow less 
than 25 acres of sugarcane. The total 
acreage of these farms represents 
about 10% of the total acreage. 

The total of the proportionate 
shares which will be made available 
under the 1956 crop determination 
will approximate 267,000 acres. This 
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© Hammond Bag & Paper Company, Inc. 
al Offices: Wellsburg, W. Va. 
Plants in Wellsburg, W.Va. 

Pine Bluff, Ark. * Charlotte, N.C. * Palatka, Fla 


acreage includes approximately 20,000 
acres as an allowance for probable 
underplantings in individual farm 
proportionate shares and is the av- 
erage of such underplantings during 
the 1954 and 1955 crops. 

If underplantings for the 1956 crop 
approximate the average of the un- 
derplantings for the two previous 
crops, the total 1956 crop planted 
acreage will be about 247,000 acres 
as compared with an estimated plant- 
ed acreage of 282,000 for the 1955 
crop. 


Witco Chemical Appoints 
New Purchasing Director 
~ NEW YORK—Earle T. Runcie has 


been appointed director of purchases | 


for Witco Chemical Co., it was an- 
nounced recently by Max A. Minnig, 
Witco executive vice president. In 
his new position, Mr. Runcie will be 
responsible for company wide pur- 
chasing policies and the supervision 
of all plant purchasing personnel. 
Mr. Runcie will make his head- 
quarters in the executive offices of 
the company, at 122 E. 42nd St., New 
York. He comes to Witco from the 
Continental Carbon Co., a Witco af- 
filiate, where he was special assistant 
to the executive vice president and 
manager of oil and gas divisions. 


New York Hanseatic 
Corp. Named Distributor 
Of "Zebra”™ Fertilizer 
NEW YORK — The New York 
Hanseatic Corp. has been appointed 
exclusive distributor of the calcium 
ammonium nitrate fertilizer “Zebra,” 
manufactured by Farbwerke Hoechst, 
Frankfurt-Hoechst, Germany. 
Hanseatic headquarters are at 120 
Broadway. Its Charleston, S.C., sales 
representative, Alexander M. McIver 


& Son, will also handle sales of the 
“Zebra” brand. 


Solve liquid fertilizer storage problems quickly, economically and 
efficiently. A&C rubber-lined tanks are ready for prompt delivery. 
They assure complete corrosion protection from both phosphoric 
acid and nitrogen solutions . . . cost far less than any other type 
of dual-purpose tank. Send coupon for complete information 


today! 
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ABRASION & CORROSION 
ENGINEERING COMPANY 


P. ©. BOX 3568 


AMARILLO, TEXAS 


€ Abrasion and Corrosion Engineering Company 

e P. O. Box 3568, Amarillo, Texas 

Gentlemen: 

please send me complete information on low-cost 
g Name. 

B 

mpany 

t Address 

City Zone. State 


Thomas M. Ware, 
Nelson C. White 
In New IMC Posts 


NEW YORK—The board of direc- 
tors of International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp. has elected Thomas 
M. Ware to the newly created office 
of administrative vice president and 
Nelson C. White as vice president in 
charge of the corporation’s Potash 
Division. 

Mr. Ware formerly was vice pres- 
ident in charge of engineering. His 
new position will include responsi- 
bility for engineering, purchasing, 
traffic, marketing and mining and 
minerals exploration. The latter is a 
newly created function which will re- 
sult in increased emphasis on the lo- 
cation of new ore deposits, develop- 
ment of existing ore bodies and im- 
proved mining methods. 

Marketing responsibilities will in- 
clude market research, market studies 
leading to further diversification of 
product lines, sales planning, im- 
proved selling methods in the various 
product divisions and increasing sales 
volume. 


Mr. White as vice president in 
charge of the Potash Division takes 
the place of A. Norman Into who 
recently resigned. He was formerly 
general manager of the Potash Di- 
vision and has supervised all phases 
of the operations of that division 
for the last four years. 


Mr. Ware has been with the cor- 
poration for eight years and has béen 
on the general staff as vice president 
in charge of engineering since July 1, 
1952. He graduated from Cornell Uni- 
versity in 1940 with an engineering 
degree. During the war he served as 
project engineer of the special service 
division in the research section of 
the Navy. His business experience 
prior to joining International Min- 
erals & Chemical Corp. includes en- 
gineering with aircraft manufacturers 
and management surveys. 

Mr. White is a chemical engineer 
with 27 years of experience in the 
chemical industry. This experience 
includes the electro-chemical manu- 
facture of sodium, potassium and 
magnesium products and the mining, 
beneficiation and processing of potash 
ores and refined potassium chemicals. 
Mr. White has been with Interna- 
tional Minerals & Chemical Corp. 
since 1942. 


Pennsalt to Build 
New Organic Fluorine 


Chemicals Plant 


PHILADELPHIA—The addition of 
a large organic fluorine chemicals 
plant at Calvert City, Ky. will in- 
augurate the Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Co’s projected expan- 
sion program, president William P. 
Drake has announced. 

Construction is scheduled to begin 
at once, and full scale operations of 
the new unit are expected to begin 
in 1956. 

Its initial products will serve the 
growing refrigerant and aerosol-pro- 
pellant fields. Future products from 
this plant and related facilities at 
the same location are expected to find 
uses in plastics, lubricants, metal 
fluxes, anesthetics, ceramics, agricul- 
tural chemicals and new applications 
in atomic energy. 


New Pfizer Center 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., Inc., Brooklyn, has announced 
the establishment of a distribution 
center here to serve Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Montana and Idaho. Con- 
struction of a new building is under- 
way, and the company expects to 
occupy the structure next Feb. 1. 
The company’s four divisions, agri- 
cultural sales, chemical sales, Pfizer 
Laboratories and J. B. Roerig & Co., 
will use the center. 
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the fertilizer industry directly aft@i™ head of th 
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H ile. 
For Mid-South Dr. Wadleiy 
MEMPHIS — Linden A. Webb haggmilertsville, | 
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fe earned h 
orticulture a 


been appointed manager of the R 
Grande Division of Mid-South Che 
cal Corp. and will direct distributio 


of Big N anhydrous ammonia frond his docto1 
the company’s new 400,000 gal. wategmt Rutgers. H 
rail-highway terminal near Harligggggronomy sta 
gen, Texas. rkansas for 
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Mr.. Webb formerly was head 4 
the Farm and Home Education Seq 
tion of Rio Farms at Edcouch, Texa 
where he supervised 12,000 acres 4 
irrigated land which is rented to 10 
farm families. 

A graduate of Texas A&M College 


grain and fertilizer company at Ra) 
mondville, Texas, and once heade 
the agricultural department of Puel 
lo Junior College, Pueblo, Colo. 
Mr. Webb also served as head 
the Crop Demonstration Farm of Ri 
Farms for two years, operating mo 
than 2,300 acres of irrigated land 
During World War II, he served 


daho W 


short Co 


MOSCOW, 
nnual weec 


the infantry in France and German hes held 
He was a captain during the Korea = = 


War. 
bgronomist, 


bf the event. 


L. Paul Campbell, Jr., q the depa 
€ universit 
Joins Bradley & Baker daho Noxio 
NEW YORK — Bradley & Bake Between 7 
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with main offices in New York Cit) 
has announced the appointment of 
Paul Campbell, Jr., as sales repre 
sentative at its Norfolk, Va. office. 
native of Wilmington, N.C. M 
Campbell was graduated from Duk 
University with an A.B. degree ! 
business administration in 1950. 
Mr. Campbell was formerly 4% 
sociated with the Atlantic Coastlin¢ 
Railroad Co. in the freight trafii 
department at Wilmington, N.C., an 


served later as freight service age” BINDV 
in Albany, Ga. LUBBOC 
Mation’s wo 

S more pr 

South Carolina Firm 
FLORENCE, S.C.—Florence 
Fertilizer Co. was chartered here 
cently to buy, process and sell . pay be ers 
tilizers and fertilizer mater}@ WO demon 


hus far 
een foun¢ 
t rth of he 


Robert O’Harra is president ee 
new firm. Authorized capital stock © 
$1,500. 
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H. Wadleigh 
ew USDA Soils 
esearch Chief 


1 TON — Dr. Cecil H. 
scientist and ad- 
Crater of the U.S. Department 
agriculture, has been named chief, 
and. Water Conservation Re- 
‘ch Branch, by Dr. Byron T. Shaw, 
of the department 
jultural Research Service. Dr. 
Bdleigh fills a position that has been 
ant since the death of Dr. Robert 
Salter Sept. 13, 1955. 


In his new post, Dr. Wadleigh 
direct and coordinate USDA 
js research in 41 states, repre- 
ting all important soils regions 
the U.S. Headquarters of his 
ranch are at USDA’s Plant In- 
ystry Station, Beltsville, Md. 


} Prior to this appointment, Dr. 

T—J, adieigh served in the Soil and 

Conservation Research Branch 

Fertiliz head of the Section of Soil and 

.D., it ant Relations, a post he has held 

1n, Balfflllince the formation of the section in 

Summe 4. 

1 for 6MMEEIn his nearly 15 years with the 
Farmegmppartment, he has also served as a 
superigmientist at the U.S. Salinity Labor- 
Heighfory, Riverside, Cal., and from 1951 

s. A 19M@™mnti] 1954 he was head of the Di- 

ollege sion of Sugar Plant Investigations 

1 agricu Beltsville. 

1 enter@gg During the past year and a half, 

tly afta head of the Section of Soil and 

e. lant Relations, Dr. Wadleigh has di- 

ted the research of three major 

S. soils laboratories—the Salinity 

aboratory, the Plant, Soils, and Nu- ~ 

ition Laboratory at Ithaca, N.Y., 

d the Soils Laboratory at Belts- 


lle, 
Dr. Wadleigh, 48, is a native of 
Vebb hammilbertsville, Mass., and a graduate 
the Rigg the University of Massachusetts. 
1 Che fe earned his master’s degree in 
tributiogmmorticulture at Ohio State University 
1ia frommm™nd his doctorate in plant physiology 
]. wateqmmt Rutgers. He was a member of the 
Harligg@mmgeronomy staff of the University of 
rkansas for five years prior to his 
head with USDA. 

ion Seq@i™ Dr. Wadleigh is past president of 
1, Texagim™me American Society of Plant Physi- 
acres @@mlgists, an associate editor of the 
d to 10@™purnal of Plant Physiology, a mem- 
er of the Soil Science Society of 
Collegqmmerica, the Soil Conservation So- 
er of lety of America, and Sigma Xi, hon- 
at scientific fraternity. 
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Weed Control 
1 of Course Set 


1g mo 

d lang MOSCOW, IDAHO—Idaho’s third 
rved i™™@'tual weed control short course 
srmanyqa! be held Nov. 14-19 at the Uni- 
Koreagam'Sity of Idaho, according to Lam- 
ert C. Erickson, weed research 
fsronomist, who will be in charge 
bf the event. This course is sponsored 
ry the department of agronomy of 
he university at the request of the 
daho Noxious Weed Assn. 

etween 7 and 100 county weed 
county commissioners, 
sprayers, herbicide deal- 
‘and federal and state weed con- 
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HIGHER PROFITS 
from fewer acres 


Fewer acres can provide higher profits when the yield per acre 
is increased through good farming practices. Careful land man- 
agement, choice of a high-quality seed, continuous weed, insect 
and disease controls are all very necessary. But, perhaps the 
most important practice is improving soil fertility. By following 
a recommended fertilizer and liming program, you will add what 
the soil requires in the correct amounts. You can increase yield 
per acre at relatively low cost by increasing your use of nitrogen. 
A good source of nitrogen in solid form is CSC Ammonium 


Nitrate Fertilizer. 


CSC AMMONIUM NITRATE 
GIVES TWO-STEP ACTION 


6 


half of the nitrogen 


immediately avail- 
able for rapid earl 


growth 


released slowly 
_ throughout growing 


CSC Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer is guaranteed to contain a 
minimum of 33.5% Nitrogen. Two-step action is possible be- 
cause this 33.5% Nitrogen consists of equal quantities of quick- 
growth nitrate nitrogen and sustained growth ammonia nitrogen. 
The illustration shows the exclusive actual size of CSC Ammoni- 
um Nitrate Fertilizer. It flows freely, spreads evenly, never clogs 
or sticks in the spreader. Low-moisture CSC Ammonium Nitrate 
is specially coated and packed in sturdy bags to prevent caking 


or lumping during storage. Spend your fertilizer 
dollar wisely—look for CSC’s green and white 
bag the next time you buy fertilizer. 


A Product of 


Commercial Solvents Corporation 
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Each crop needs definite amounts of certain plant foods to 
make vigorous growth and produce profitable yields. The soil 
usually contains some of these plant foods but often not enough 
to grow the yields you want. The right fertilizer makes up the 
difference. You avoid waste and save money when you use fer- 
tilizers that supply the particular plant food needs of your 
crops on your soils. You make more profit because all you buy 
is essential crop-producing power. That’s why so many leading 
farmers prefer V-C Fertilizers. V-C manufactures many differ- 
ent analyses and combinations of plant foods to provide the 
right fertilizer for each crop on each eoaiil the right fertilizer 
to grow big profits for you! >. 


See Your V-C Dealer 


Get the facts on the complete line of V-C Fertilizers, produced in a 
V-C factory located near you, for crops and soils in your vicinity. Ask 
about top-quality V-C PROLIFIC, the superior blend of better plant 
foods fortified with important minor elements lacking in many soils. 
V-C Fertilizers and V-C Superphosphates are backed by more than 
60 years of experience in serving millions of farms in many states. 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


VIRGINIA-CARDLINA 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Albany, Ga. + Atlanta, Ga. + Baltimore, Md. + Birmingham, Ala. + Carteret, NJ. * Cincinnati, Ohio + Columbia, S’ 
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A SPECIAL CROPLIFE DEPARTMENT TO HELP RETAILERS IMPROVE MERCHANDISING KNOW-HOW 


By RUEL McDANIEL 

Croplife Special Writer 

n years ago less than five per 
4 of yn rice land around Bay City, 
as, was fertilized. In that year 
¢ Coast Rice Farms, Inc., stocked 
| frst fertilizer and started a sys- 
matic campaign to show rice farm- 
that they could grow. more rice 
acre by using fertilizer. 
Today more than 95% of all rice 
nd in the trade area receives ferti- 
rer for each crop, and Gulf Coast 
ice Farms, Inc., sells about 1,500 
ns of fertilizer annually, mostly to 
e farmers, according to. C. Cc. 
fillis, manager. 
Furthermore, the rice farmers who 
oneered the use of fertilizer in the 
ea used about 75 lb. to the acre. 
bday the average is around 200 Ib. 
he promotion program, over a ten- 
bar period, by Mr. Willis and his 
bmpany receives much of the credit 
br this increase. 
“What is more important,” Mr. 
illis stresses, “is that rice produc- 
on has increased in proportion to 
he increase in the use of fertilizer, 
hich is direct proof of the economy 
fertilizing already-rich rice land.” 
Working closely with the rice ex- 
merimental station near Beaumont, 
exas, about 150 miles east of Bay 
ty, Mr. Willis set up a series of 
ce-fertilizer demonstrations near 
ay City on his own land or acreage 
med by other members of the cor- 
oration. 
Officials of the experiment station 
sisted in selection of the plots to 
fertilized, recommended the 
mount and kind of fertilizer to be 
ed on each plot and kept records 
fertilization and results. 
Thus as a demonstration plot 
owed unmistakably the value of 


d verified proof of the fertilizer 
- and of the increased yields re- 
ulting. 
Obviously rice farmers in the area 
jatched these demonstrations with 
towing interest, and each year more 
ers were persuaded to try at 
ast their own experimental plots 
D prove for themselves the value of 
prtilizer, 
The company has been planting 
Hese demonstration plots for ten 
“ars now, and it continues to do so. 
ey have become a part of the rice 
ustry in the county and farmers 
ow do not question the value or the 
uthenticity of any demonstration 
makes on fertilizers or 


Annually for ten years the com- 
any has been holding a field day and 
rdecue on the site of some of its 
ttilizer demonstrations. The first 
ee of the kind followed the com- 
m4 J first small demonstration 
wetilizer, and interest in the 
bs as mounted steadily from that 
Today the annual field 
event that attracts visitors 
' Toughout the costal rice belt. 
Cccurs just before the start of 


be So that the demonstration 
ley at or near maturity and 
esults py see for themselves the 
nd oe fertilizers of various kinds 
tm yee and compare each with 

acreage without fertilizer. 


€nting its demonstrations and 


nbia, 5.4 
his, 
ton, 


rtilizer, the company had official . 


annual field days, the company ad- 
vertises fertilizers consistently dur- 
ing the planting and pre-planting 
seasons, specifying formulas recom- 
mended locally, based on findings at 
its own experimental plots and seen 
by most rice farmers. 

Besides newspaper advertising, the 
company uses a modest amount of 
direct mail material, particularly 
letters accompanied by folders sup- 


ampaign for Rice Fertilization Helps 
exas Dealer Build 1,500 Ton Volume 


plied by manufacturers. This material 
goes to all rice farmers operating 
in the trade area. 

“As a result of this continuing pro- 
motion program, our fertilizer busi- 
ness has grown every year,” Mr. 
Willis points out. “This year is better 
than ever, since the reduction in rice 
acreage gives us added argument for 
the use of fertilizer to increase the 
yield per acre.” 


TEXAS DEALER—H. H. Parker, salesman for Gulf Goast Rice Farms, Inc., 
is shown above discussing fertilizer with a young rice farmer. A systematic 
campaign by this firm over a 10 year period is given much of the credit for 
a big increase in use of fertilizer on rice in the Bay City, Texas area. 


SHOP TALK 


OVER THE COUNTER | 


FOR THE DEALER 


By EMMET J. HOFFMAN 
Croplife Merchandising Editor 


Farm income is down and every farmer is studying ways of cut- 
ting costs. A classic example of putting the cart before the horse is 
the case of the farmer who thinks first of cutting out one of his major 
expenses—his fertilizer bill. Almost as much of a problem for the 
dealer is the farmer who announces that he plans to cut the fertilizer 
percentage or use less-than-recommended applications. 

Dealers of course can see the in such but takes 

i rsuade the cost conscious farmer to con- 


behooves the alert dealer to have 
some ready answers when the cost 
situation is brought up. | 
The dealer might attempt to sit 
down with the farmer-customer and 
point out that although cutting out 
fertilizer in next year’s plans cuts 
down expenditure, it also cuts down 
production. Soil efficiency goes down 
and down with it goes his gross in- 
come. 
The farmer who gets the best yields 
and the most from his fertilizer dollar 
is the one who uses the proper quan- 
tity and analysis fertilizer; proper 
(Continued on page 16) 


Farming is a highly competitive 
business. Without skill and good 
management, security on a farm is 
an illusion. 


Education, is no guarantee of suc- 
cess in farming. Its importance is 
often underemphasized by those who 
do not have it, and overemphasized 
by those who do. Farming is stead- 
ily becoming more of a complex 
science. 


The successful farmer has to be 
abreast of that which is new and 
better in crop production and in 
livestock production ... has to be 
willing to accept new ideas. Educa- 
tion helps him make these adjust- 
ments and on the average make the 
most money. 


Experience is definitely needed 
and education is not a substitute 
for it. Getting farm experience 
takes time ... its a growth. Read- 
ing a book will never teach a per- 
son how to milk a cow, but a good 
bulletin on feeding cows will be a 
great deal of help. 


The trouble with experience is, 
“One farmer just don’t get enough 
of it.” If he could spend ten or more 
years visiting other good farmers, 
as well as several experiment sta- 
tions, finding out from them direct, 
“What succeeds and what fails” .. . 
well: that really would be experi- 
ence. 


Enviroment means much. Are your 
neighbors really good farmers? Do 
the dealers know the answers well 
enough to advise? What does the 
community think? Leaders should 
not fight progress. Tradition can be 
the enemy of progress, sometimes. 
Changes are coming and coming fast. 
Are your farmers willing to meet 
these changes? 


SWEET POTATO LOSS 

CLEMSON, S.C. — Various esti- 
mates place the quantity of sweet 
potatoes lost in storage at 40%, ac- 
cording to Hugh A. Bowers, Clemson - 
extension truck crop specialist, and 
W. C. Nettles, leader, Clemson Ex- 
tension Entomology and Plant Dis- 
ease Work. They say this is the 
highest pest-loss figure for any Sou 
Carolina enterprise. 


DOING IS 


MEMPHIS—Fertilizing pays off. 


Clifford Dumas of near Eldorado 


BELIEVING 


in Union County, Ark., produced 4% 


tons of common Bermuda hay per acre on a five-acre plot this year by 
fertilizing according to soil test recommendations and using sprinkler irriga- 


tion. 


At Ashport, Tenn., Clifford Sweat recently harvested 35 acres of corn 
on which he used 90 Ib. nitrogen per acre from anhydrous ammonia for a 


yield of 133 bu. to the acre. 
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What’s New... 


In Products, Services, Literature 


You will find it simple to obtain additional information about the new products, new services and new litera- 
ture described in this department. Here’s all you have to do: (1) Clip out the entire coupon and return 
address card in the lower outside corner of this page. (2) Circle the number of the item on which you desire 
more information. Fill in your name, your company’s name and your address. (8) Fold the clip-out over double, 
with the return address portion on the outside. (4) Fasten the two edges together with a staple, cellophane 
tape or glue, whichever is handiest. (5) Drop in any mail box. That’s all you do. We’ll pay the postage. You can, of 
course, use your own envelope or paste the coupon on the back of a government postcard if you prefer. : 


No. 6338—Liquid 
Fertilizer Production 


Literature containing operating in- 
structions for liquid fertilizer produc- 
tion has been prepared by the Stand- 
ard Steel Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
The types of raw materials are listed, 


PLANT - SCHEMATIC 


(1 No. 3798—Concrete Floors 

No. 5300—Display 

No. 5309—-Accounts Receivable 
CJ No. 6325—Soils Handbook 

No. 68326—Ammonia Converter 
No. 6327—Spray Catalog 

No. 6328—First Aid Kit 

No. 6329—Boom 

No. 6330—Spray Method 


together with operating details. A 
large schematic drawing of a plant, 
similar to the one pictured here, is 
included with the instructions. The 
literature notes that “these instruc- 
tions will help you operate your plant 
easily and efficiently. They are de- 
signed to help you make the most 
fertilizer for every dollar you pay for 
raw materials . . .” Secure the liter- 
ature by checking No. 6338 on the 
coupon and mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 6339—Insecticide 


A detailed description of methyl 
parathion, an organic phosphate in- 
secticide recommended for the con- 
trol of aphids and spider mites on 
cotton, is contained in a new tech- 
nical bulletin published by Monsanto 
Chemical Company’s Organic Chem- 
icals Division. Company officials stat- 
ed that “methyl parathion, like para- 
thion (Monsanto’s Niran), is non- 
translocating when applied to foliage. 
It has proved more effective than 
parathion against cotton boll weevil 
and is included in the official recom- 
mendation for cotton insect control. 
Experiments now in progress indicate 
good potentials for the compound 


No. 6339—Insecticide 


CLIP OUT —FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE— FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


against aphids on grapes, aphids and 


'Send me information on the items marked: 


No. 6331—Stabilizer 

] No. 6332—Brochures 

No. 6333—Field Speedometer 

No. 6335—Toxicant Vehicles 

No. 6336—Applicator 

No. 6337—Absorbent Agent 

C1 No. 6338—Production Literature 


No. 6340—Applicator 
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weevils on alfalfa, and several other 
pests including beetles, caterpillars 
and mosquito larvae. Combinations of 
methyl parathion and parathion are 
registered for use in California on a 
variety of horticultural crops. The 
two compounds are very similar al- 
though a higher volatility is indicated 
for methyl parathion, imparting bet- 
ter fumigant properties to a spray.” 
Secure the bulletin, 0-55, by checking 
No. 6339 on the coupon and mailing it 
to Croplife. 


No. 6340—Applicator 


Schelm Brothers, Inc., is now man- 
ufacturing and distributing a nitro- 
gen solution applicator designed by 
W. A. Senesac. Called by the trade 
name, Senesac-Schelm “do it your- 
self’ applicator, the unit comes 
equipped with a 100-in. tool bar and 
four knives. Tool bar extensions and 


| extra knives are available to give 


160-in. row coverage with any de- 
sired knife spacing. A spray boom is 
available to convert the unit into a 
trailer spray for applying non-pres- 
sure solutions or insect and weed 
chemicals. Controlled air pressure is 
supplied by a mounted compressor. 
Check No. 6340 on the coupon, clip 
and mail it to secure more informa- 
tion. 


Also Available 


The following items have ap- 
peared in the What’s New sec- 
tion of recent issues of Orop- 
life. They are reprinted to help 
keep retail dealers on the re- 
gional circulation plan in- 
formed of new industry prod- 


ucts, literature and services, 


No. 6337—Ahbsorptive 
Bulking Agent 


A new line of synthetic calcium 
silicates trade-named “Micro-Cel” has 
been announced by Johns-Manville 
Corp. The material has been proven 
as an absorbent-grinding aid for high 
liquid concentrate insecticide wetta- 
ble powders and as an anti-caking 


agent in fertilizers and insecticide 
dusts, according to the manufacturer. 
The makers say it will absorb one 
to 2% times its weight of liquids and 
still remain a free-flowing powder. 
(See photo which shows a graduate 
of water being added to the product 
with the result that the product will 
still flow.) Bulk density ranges from 
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five to 15 Ib/cu. accor: ter I 
0 al wa 
grade. Fast, uniform blending @ eam 20 ft. 
out segregation is listed as one of e on 
characteristics. The material ig jng actior 


with a pH range of 
more details, check No. 633) on 
coupon and drop it in the mail, 


No. 6332—Brochure 


The Elsevier Press, Inc., has 
nounced the availability of th 
brochures describing Publications 
technical interest. They are: 1, 4 
page brochure describing in def 
Elsevier's Encyclopaedia of Orga 
Chemistry. The encyclopaedia, 


8.0 to 100 


volumes now published, is an exha : ays 
tive, comprehensive description te Floors . 
carbon compounds — their te 
physical and chief physiologica] pitary 
erties. 2. A 30-page catalogue ‘dusting’ 
Elsevier's Scientific and Technmmined and SU 
Publications. 3. An eight-page ph y them en 
chure describing Elsevier’s and ca 
of Carbon Compounds series, Sec forth, ‘The 
the brochures by checking No. ¢ out a 
the coupon and mailing it to Cr 
e. 
No. 6333—Field jo. 6325 
Speedometer andbot 
An all-purpose field speedomete 
now being offered by the 0. W. R. Grace 
Kromer Co. The speedometer can handt 
used to run on the ground or offmmp!es and F 
smooth tire. It comes complete wigmucelli, the 
a drawbar hitch. The unit can gg 22s with 
attached to all types of farm equymmggmen's term 
ment and is claimed to give predgmme 2uthor's 
measurement in tenths and higggeme’s and 
dredths of a mile. It registers e in simpl 
speeds from 0 to 10 mph. and age some | 
cords miles up to 10,000 miles, M@qggemation on | 
complete information may be secu?” Mr. S 
by checking No. 6333 on the coum Sil, what 
and mailing it. ply, water 
introlling so! 
No. 6335—Vehicles 
ty, plant cc 
For Toxieants 
Literature concerning vehicles 
agricultural toxicants has materi: 
been prepared by the Soluble Pr@iMistive valu 
ucts Co. The firm’s line, known Biers secure 
Aquacels, is described as non-to bg No, 6325 ¢ 
powders, instantly soluble in cq, it to Crop 
water, always uniform and 100% { 
tive. Effectiveness with seed prot 0. 632: 
tants, insecticide sprays, wetta 
powders and dusts, nursery st@The John E 
dip coatings and other agricult ew boom for 
toxicants is claimed. A bulletin ons such as 
recommended Aquacels for use bom is 21 f 
various types of agricultural togmith the Blu 
cants, together with the conclusq™imp, up to 
of a typical research laboratory fr acre maj 
port will be supplied without charginy announc 
Merely check No. 6335 on the cousgon is carrie 
and drop it in the mail to Cropliind orifices ; 
brrosive ma‘ 
No. every 
The Pollard Manufacturing Co. § 
developed a new anhydrous ammo bliage burn 
applicator called the ‘Nitrog butions ar 
Prince.” The company 
states that the applicator has “a sy matter 
and revolutionary design embody oom as all t 
a new application of weight transiqi.. Boom 
The new applicator has two Weary, 
surfaces which “make for tyne. 
keep and fast power saving 
tion,” it is claimed. An added feat, custom 
is adjustable ground wheel spacine@y,., comple 
well as adjustable knife spac the coupo 
Standard on this bo 
double coil spring shanks, !a 
hitch coupling and special alloyed 4 7 632 
hardened knives. For Sct Ait 
check No. 6330 on the coupon Neutralize 
mail it to Croplife. oduct cont 
prepar 
No. 6330—Spray 
Method 
Developments in the 
spray guns and pellets for pest § 83 lj ae 
plant disease control have bee? pa Ae 
nounced by their manufacturer, ential Onia 
ternational Research Corp. The 4 boured dine’ 
pany’s method of spraying skin, 
light-weight, unbreakable su" 
attaches to an ordinary garden _? 


better 
LO e chemical 
spray for 
form in 
4 IDE 6330 on the 
moors 
NAME 
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, ressure will send out 
Ording al ett of more, it is claimed. 
ing vif?!" the gun makes the 
One of = action adjustable from a 
| is ingle dl stream for high shrubs and 
pemicals which make a com- 
31 on are supplied in 


in fiber containers. The 
et form in does the mixing. Pel- 


o-Mix't 

lure into the mixing cham- 
_ has Secure more details by checking 
of th "6330 on the coupon and mailing it. 
ations 
3798—Conerete 

eq 
iedia Care and Maintenance of Con- 
n exha te Floors” is the title of a 12-page 
'ption just released by the National 


itary Supply Assn. The problems 
Fasting” and “blooming” are ex- 


logue A 
and suggestions for overcom: 
Techni are outlined. Cleaning, fin- 
age daily maintenance tips are 
~he g an 

Se forth. The booklet is available 
N 7 out charge and may be obtained 


to crecking No. 3798 on the 


{ dropping it in the mail. 


9, 6323—Soils 


andbook 

ne Davison Chemical Co., Division 
W.R. Grace & Co., has published a 
handbook on “Soils, Phos- 


omete 
e 


a ates and Fertilizers” by Vincent 
ete the company’s agronomist 
t can deals with fertilizer chemistry in 


hmen’s terms, and is addressed, in 
e author’s words, to “salesmen, 
ners, and laymen in general to 
e in simple, understandable lan- 
age some essential, practical in- 
mation on the feeding of soils and 
ops.” Mr. Sauchelli discusses kinds 
soil, what soils contain moisture 
ply, water requirements of crops, 
trolling soil moisture, how plants 
ed, chemical fertilizers and soil fer- 
lity, plant constituents, plant nutri- 
nts, humus, commercial fertilizers 
d soil amendments, secondary and 
ace elements, using fertilizers, fer- 
ier materials, phosphates and the 
lative value of phosphatie ferti- 
pers. Secure the handbook by check- 
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a is No. 6325 on the coupon and mail- 
100% ig it to Croplife. 
d prot 


0. 6329—Boom 


The John Blue Co. has available a 
ew boom for applying nitrogen’solu- 
os such as Solution 32. The new 
bom is 21 ft. wide and when used 
th the Blue model “NSF” solution 
mp, up to 50 gallons of solution 
fr acre may be applied. The com- 
Any announcement states: “All solu- 
m is carried by hose and all fittings 
nd orifices are constructed of non- 
irosive materials. The orifices are 
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val paced every 12 in. to give even cover- 
g Co. | ge and they are designed to give a 
ammo vaight uniform stream to reduce 


liage burn when ammonium nitrate 
blutions are used. Where fan type 
uiies are desired it is a quick and 
sy matter to install them on the 
Pom as all threads are standard pipe 
Boom attachments are avail- 
€ for several of the company’s 
pailer type applicators or the boom 
may be obtained as a separate item 
or “custom mounting.” To secure 
ore complete details check No. 6329 
the coupon and mail it. 
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loyed 4 0. 63238— First Aid 

oy deta t 

upon 
ipa is the trade name of a 
in a first aid kit 


by the E. D. Bullard Co. for 
Persons who have come in 


On 
Contact with anhydrous or 


ose- ammonia. Company spokesmen 

bs a colorless, odor- | 
e » Will coun 

ee ammonia teract the effects 


immediately, I 

into the eyes or over 
tt is packaged in 4-0z., un- 

Polyethylene. There are 4 


au 


bottles of Neutralize in each Bullard 
ammonia first aid kit. In addition 
there are 11 unit first aid packs in 
the kit, containing such things as 
gauze pads and absorbent compresses, 
scissors, eye dressing equipment, and 
Merthiolate, in the new Uni-Drop 
dispenser. Complete information for 


No. 5300—Display 


The American Scientific Labora- 
tories announces new packaging for 
its product, Banarat Bits. Each case 
of 12 1-lb. bags of this warfarin rat 
killer is now supplied in duplex ship- 
ping cartons. The carton is printed 
inside and out so as to become a 
merchandising unit when opened. It 
is convenient for counter or island 
display. Secure more complete details 
by checking No. 5300 on the coupon 
and dropping it in the mail. 


specific first aid treatment of am- 
monia victims is included in each 
metal kit.” Secure more details by 
checking No. 6328 on the coupon and 
mailing it. 


No. 5309—Accounts 
Receivable 


“Simplified accounts receivable for 
retailers” (SARR) is described in an 
8-page folder released by Remington” 
Rand. Based on the company’s “sim- 
plified unit invoice accounting plan” 
(SUIAP), “simplified accounts re- 
ceivable for retailers” uses no ac- 
counting machines and requires no 
highly trained clerks. It is claimed 
to provide a complete, accurate and 
fast method of handling accounts re- 
ceivable. The method uses Reming- 
ton Rand’s Kolect-A-Matic trays, 


housed in Safe-Ledger equipment for 
24-hour protection from fire, and pro- 
vides an accounts receivable ledger 
composed of open, unpaid items only, 
a monthly statement for each cus- 
tomer, and a history of each account. 
Secure literature on this method by 
checking No. 5309 on the coupon and 


mailing it. 


No. 6327—Spray 
Catalog 


Catalog No. 30 has just been pub- 
lished by Spraying Systems Co. It 
covers spray nozzles and accessories 
for all types of farm, ranch, orchard 
and garden spraying. The 20-page 
catalog includes illustrations, descrip- 
tion and spraying data on all types 
of nozzles for boom spraying, broad- 
cast spraying, hand spraying and air- 

(Continued on page 16) 


HERE’S THE LION LINE-UP 
OF QUALITY NITROGEN 
FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


Lion Anhydrous Ammonia — 82.2% 
nitrogen. Quality guaranteed. 


Lion Aqua Ammonia— Ammonia 
content about 30%—other grades 
to suit your requirements. 


Lion Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer— 
Improved spherical pellets. Guaran- 
teed 33.5% nitrogen. 


Lion Nitrogen Fertilizer Solutions— 
Various types to suit your particular 
manufacturing needs. 


Lion Sulphate of Ammonia — White, 
uniform, free flowing crystals. Guaran- 
teed 21% nitrogen. 


you imerease 


When Yo 
Lion Nitrogen Fertilizers 
Because The LION Brand Is Pre-Sold 


LIOn OIL 


A DIVISION OF MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Retailers who market Lion nitrogen fertilizers are enjoying 
sales increases and expanding profits, because the Lion brand 
is being continuously pre-sold to farmers—and retailers reap 


the benefits. 


Throughout the year, Lion advertising appears in leading state 
farm publications, and in Farm & Ranch-Southern Agricul- 
turist, Prairie Farmer, Progressive Farmer, and Wallaces’ 
Farmer & Iowa Homestead. These advertisements tell farmers 
—again and again—the facts about plant foods: that the farmer 
who uses the proper kinds and amounts of commercial fertilizers 
will increase his yields and his profits. This advertising sells 
fertilizers, for Lion and for you! : ; 

Lion’s two giant chemical plants have the capacity to assure 
you a steady supply of the most popular and economical types 
of nitrogen fertilizers. In fact, Lion is the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of prilled ammonium nitrate, and one of the industry’s 
leaders in producing other nitrogen fertilizer materials. 


It’s easy to sell nitrogen fertilizers with the Lion emblem on 
the bag, or Lion’s anhydrous ammonia. And easier selling adds 


up to more profits for you. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING, New Orleans, La. © SHEPHERD BUILDING, Montgomery, Alc. 


COMPANY 


EL DORADO, ARKANSAS 
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are telling 
million farmers 


THI 
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The farmer is in a cost-price squeeze today. He is faced with acreage : r fixed 

restrictions, lower prices for crops he sells and higher costs for things he has to buy. : is _ 
yie 

Fertilizers are vital to farm profits, because fertilizers produce big extra : ‘al 

yields from smaller acreages, thus assuring a greater return from land, labor, the cosi 

machinery and other fixed expenses. any 

Owest ¢ 

The importance of fertilizers in the present situation should be brought ' rte ' 

i 

strongly to the attention of the farmer. Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemical ‘ig 

& Dye Corporation, is doing something about it! sare 

bush 

The advertisement shown on the opposite page is the opening gun in 7 aie 

a powerful and continuing campaign directed to the attention of more than tis 40 

3% MILLION readers of farm magazines. ie 

0 bush 

This campaign will serve the best interests of the farmer, the fertilizer oi 


manufacturer, the county agent, the country banker, the experiment station, the 
extension service and all others interested in a profitable agriculture. 


a 
3 
- 
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year I'm using 
than ever before. 


AR many of the best farmers are using more fertil- 
ever before. With farming costs going up and farm 
ing down, they want the extra yields of high-quality 
fertilizer adds to every acre at such low extra cost. 


urself. Your investment in 
chinery, insect control and 
is the same whether your 
. When you double or triple 
e use of more fertilizer, you 
les as much crop income to 
nses. Your only extra costs 
rtilizer and harvesting the 
yields added by fertilizer are 
ost profitable share of your 
ter shape to make a good 
) prices, acreage restrictions 
eyond your control. 


f example, do you know how 
re you have to produce to 
In one state the break-even 
sr acre. In another state it 
bushels per acre depending 
d. If your break-even point 
‘ yield is 35 bushels, you’ve 
ou use enough fertilizer to 


increase your yield to 100 bushels per acre, you 
make a big profit. 


First consideration should be given to the im- 
portant economic fact that a bushel or a pound 
of any crop can be produced much more economi- 
cally when the yield is high than when the yield 
is low. The yield per acre bears a positive relation 
to the cost of production and the yield is depen- 
dent on the fertility of the soil. 


Fertilizer is your best investment. The price of 
fertilizer has not gone up like the prices of many 
other things the farmer buys. Fertilizer grows farm 
profits. Returns from thousands of tests show that 
$1 invested in fertilizer produces an average return 
of $3.75 in extra yields. On many crops the return 
is much higher. Put more fertilizer to work for you. 
It’s your best answer to the present farm situation. 
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See Your County Agent 


Ask your County Agent to 
recommend the analyses and 
the amounts of fertilizers best ¥ 

suited to produce big yields of the crops you 
grow on your soil. His advice to you is based on 
the latest official recommendations from your 
Extension Service and Experiment Station. 


See Your Banker 


Bankers are alert to good 
investments. They know that 
fertilizer pays a big return in 
the short period of a growing season. If you 
need money to buy more fertilizer, most 
bankers consider the extra yields produced 
by fertilizer as an excellent risk. 


See Your Dealer 


Your fertilizer dealer can sup- 
ply you with a good brand of ‘j 
fertilizer in the amounts and 
analyses as recommended by your County 
Agent. Help your dealer to get your fertilizer 
to you on time by placing your order early 
and accepting prompt delivery. Use more fer- 
tilizer than ever before and have it on hand 
when you need it. Remember, fertilizer grows 
farm profits. Use enough to really pay you big! 


The fertilizer industry serves the farmer. 
Nitrogen Division serves the fertilizer in- 
dustry as America’s leading supplier of 
nitrogen for use in mixed fertilizers, 


NITROGEN DIVISION Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
New York 6, N. Y. © Hopewell, Va. ¢ Ironton, Ohio 
Omaha 7, Neb. ¢ Indianapolis 20, Ind. « Columbia 1, $. C. 
Atlanta 3, Ga. © Kalamazoo, Mich. ¢ Columbia, Mo. 


Fertilizer Grows Farm Profits 


RS 
OF 
i 
i 
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How to Identify 


The confused flour beetle is very similar in 
appearance to the red flour beetle, but is 
more abundant, particularly in the northern 
part of the U.S. The adult (shown here) is 
approximately 1/7th inch long. Larvae are 
brownish, somewhat flattened, six-legged and 
worm-like creatures. Flour millers often re- 
fer to the latter as “bran bugs” because of 
the presence of this pest in all kinds of wheat 
and grain. 


Habits of the Flour Beetle 


In from five to twelve days after eggs are 
laid, small, brownish-white worms are hatched, 
which become full-grown in from two to four 
months. The variation of time depends upon 
the prevailing temperature and the type of 
food available for them to eat. These worms 
turn to white pupae and remain in this stage 
for several weeks. When adults, they are very 


‘active bugs, able to run swiftly when dis- 


turbed. The female is quite prolific, being 
capable of producing some 1,000 eggs during 
the two years she may survive if the winters 
are relatively moderate. (These eggs are laid 


CROPLIFE, 


BUG THE WEEK 


Mr. Dealer—Cut out this page for your bulletin board 


Flour Beetle 


in cracks in the building or directly on the 
food material . . . they hatch in less than 
two weeks.) : 


Damage Done by the Beetle 


Flour beetles are said to devour at least their 


own weight of food each week, and their 


larvae destroy many times their own weight 
of food while they are developing. Since the 
beetle feeds on many varieties of grain, flour, 
starchy materials such as beans and peas, the 
damage they do is considerable. This par- 
ticular bug has been known in the US. since 
1893 and the economic loss it has caused 
since that time would be difficult to calculate. 
The beetle, being one of the most common 
occurring where grain products are stored, 
has the opportunity to do great damage. Its 
name, incidentally, refers to the bug’s ana- 
tomical makeup, not to any allusion to its 
being a “mixed up” insect. 


Control of Flour Beetle 


Both corrective and preventive methods of 
control are available through various fumi- 
gants and non-toxic insecticides. Specific in- 
formation on control of these beetles is avail- 
able through state experiment stations and 
county agents. 


Mlustration of confused flour beetle furnished Croplife through courtesy of U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Previous “Bug of the Week’ features are bein 
single copies; reduced rates in quantities. 


ng reprinted in attractive 24-page booklet, priced at 25¢ 
Write Croplife Reprint Dept., Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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razing crops require fer- 
to W. R. Thomp- 
Mississippi extension pasture 
= vetch or winter peas for 
ing he recommends 200 Ib. 20% 
phate and 50 to 100 Ib. muriate 
otash, or 500 Ib. of basic slag 
otash. 
ae the specialist says that 
» 60 Ib. nitrogen per acre under 
crop will give good grazing. For 
pralized land to be sod seeded, 
buggests 40 to 60 Ib. nitrogen. If 
land has not been mineralized. 
ib. of a good mixed fertilizer 
ld give good results. 


puthwest Louisiana farmers can 
huce more rice and beef on fewer 
bs and at less cost through a 
em of improved pastures used in 
‘tion with rice, the Louisiana 
e University Agricultural Experi- 
t Station reports in a recently 
lished bulletin. 

ritten by David E. Black and 
Walker of the Rice Experiment 
tion at Crowley, the bulletin de- 
bes rice-pasture rotation experi- 
ts they conducted at five South- 
‘t Louisiana locations from 1946 
1953. 

he researchers reported an in- 
ase of over six barrels of rice per 
e from the first year’s planting 
owing three years of improved 
ture. The increase in the second 
3 was about three and a half 
rels per acre. 


Average beef production from the 
bproved pasture Was 271 Ib. per 
re as compared to 46 Ib. per acre 
om unimproved pasture, 


iscussing results of the experi- 
nts, Mr. Black and Mr. Walker 


It is quite evident that a long- 
€ rotation of improved pasture 
i rice is superior to the most com- 
mn rotation of one year in rice fol- 
Wed by one year of native pasture 


generally practiced in Southwest 
luisiana. 
* 


Lice on beef cattle can be con- 
bled by thorough spraying in the 
and repeating in late winter or 
ly spring, according to Dr. J. O. 
well, entomologist at Virginia Poly- 
hnic Institute. He Says either of 
se formulas will make a satisfac- 
FY spray: one lb. 25% lindane per 
gal. water or 8 Ib. 50% DDT wet- 
ble power per 100 gal. water. 


* 


Tests during the last two years ‘at 
€ North Mississippi Branch Station, 
blly Springs, have shown that the 
Plency of phosphate for the pro- 
Ction of winter grazing from wheat 
greatly increased when the phos- 
¥ 's applied in contact with the 
ot Seeding time. The phosphate 
ilizer does no damage to the 
= seedling. Quite the contrary, 
| tg deficient soils, it stim- 
om ast, early growth of the 
at, Producing earlier grazing. 


tobacco that received 
fertilizer in initial fer- 

On and one side-dressing, and 
at Second side-dressing, had 
4 een yield in seven test plots, 
4 er Cobb, Gilchrist County, 


was conducted for 
versity of Florida soils de- 


FARM SERVICE DATA 
Extension Station Reports 


partment, Mr. Cobb said. Corn and 


peanuts also were tested but results 
are not yet available. 


The top plot produced 2,526 Ib. 
tobacco, Mr. Cobb said, with 124 


- Ib. green and 479 Ib. trash. 


Second highest yielding plot had 
2,217 lb., with 62 lb. green and 169 
lb. trash. This plot got 600 lb. 3-9-9 
fertilizer initially, one side-dressing 


and an application of 75 lb. per acre 
of potassium sulphate. 

Third high plot yielded 1,922 Ib., 
93 lb. of green and 155 lb. of trash. 
It got 600 lb. 3-9-9 fertilizer initially, 
one similar side-dressing, and 225 lb. 
8-0-24, plus 113 lb. per acre of po- 
tassium sulphate. 

Yields of the other four plots, with 
varying fertilizer amounts, ranged 
from 1,860 lb. total yield to 1,535 Ib. 


New Jersey Hurricane 


Loss Reaches $773,200 


NEW BRUNSWICK — Hurricane 
Diane cost New Jersey farmers $773,- 
200. This represents losses in crops 
and livestock due to flooding, plus 
sedimentation damage to land from 
gullying and sedimentation debris, 
and impairment of roads and drain- 


age ditches, according to Frank C. 
Edminster, state conservationist 
with the Soil Conservation Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Total land damaged by flooding 
was 2,975 acres, Mr. Edminster’s re- 
port shows. Of this, 1,767 acres were 
in crops and 1,208 in pasture. Sedi- 
mentation damaged 232 acres of 
farm fields and 23,400 feet of chan- 
nels. 


SOIL TEST RECORD 

BLACKSBURG, VA. — A record 
total of 49,720 soil tests were made 
by the Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
agronomy department between July 
1, 1954, and July 1 of this year, ac- 
cording to W. W. Lewis, agronomist. 
Of that number, 18,803 tests were 
made for the Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion Conservation state committee. 


Welded 


Aluminum - 


best tank 


for liquid nitrogen 


BUTLER best source for 


3 sizes of skid tanks for trans- 
port. 5 sizes of farm tanks. 


Bulk storage in 12,000 and 
22,000-gal. capacities. 


aluminum tanks...all popular sizes! 


Not just any aluminum tanks — they’re 
Butler! Get top quality low-pressure tanks — 
built and tested by Butler tank specialists 
— guaranteed by Butler. Each tank is engi- 
neered with superior strength in stress areas. 
And Butler supplies the sizes of low-pressure 
tanks your business needs. Bulk storage tanks 


Manufacturers of Oil Equipment 
Steel Buildings * Farm Equipment 
Dry Cleaners Equipment * Special Products 


Factories at Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. 
Galesburg, Ill. * Richmond, Calif. 
Birmingham, Ala. * Houston, Tex. 


Firm 
Address 
City 


For prompt reply address office nearest you: 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7396 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 

996A Sixth Avenue S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 

1014 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 

Dept. 96A, Richmond, California 


Send me more information on the following sizes of Butler low- 
pressure aluminum tanks. 


Name 


in 12,000 and 22,000-gal. sizes. Skid tanks 
for transport in 500, 830, and 1000-gal. sizes. 
Rugged detachable skids have rubber lined 
straps to protect metal. Farm storage tanks 
are available in 100, 270, 500, 830, and 
1000-gallon sizes. Mail coupon to Butler now 
for complete information. 
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Fertilizing Coastal Bermuda 
Grass Proves Profitable in 
USDA-Georgia Station Tests 


WASHINGTON — Southeastern 
farmers needing extra grazing can 
supply it at a profit by timely, heavy 
fertilization of their Coastal-Bermuda 
pastures, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture reports. 

Results of cooperative 13-year in- 
vestigations by USDA and _ the 
Georgia Coastal Plain Experiment 
Station show that high Coastal-Ber- 
muda production can be maintained 
over a period of years with adequate 
fertilization. 

High yielding ability, disease and 
drouth resistance and a wide range 
of adaptation are the leading merits 
of Coastal Bermuda-grass. This grass 
demonstrated its dependability to 
Southern farmers in 1954, when it 
continued to produce during the 
drouth, USDA says. 


In most of the southeastern U.S. 
where Coastal Bermuda is being 
planted, soil fertility is generally 
the main factor limiting growth. 
Sufficient nitrogen for maximum 
growth is not available in the soil 
at most locations. 


Other factors involved in determin- 
ing the kind and amount of fertilizer 
that will pay include temperature, 
rainfall, length of growing season, 
rate at which ‘nutrients are released 
from soil minerals, associated plants, 
soil management, and grass yield. 

A study of the problems associated 
with efficient nitrogen fertilization of 
Coastal Bermuda-grass has been 
made at Tifton, Ga., by geneticist 
Glenn W. Burton, jointly employed 
by USDA’s Agricultural Research 
Service and the Georgia Plain Experi- 
ment Station. 

Dr. Burton found that increased 
yields, succulence and protein con- 
tent can be obtained by splitting 
nitrogen applications when moisture 
is plentiful in the spring and early 
summer, rather than making a single 
spring application of nitrate of soda 
or ammonium nitrate. Some fertilizer 
should be applied early in the spring 
for early production and maximum 
yields, he reports. Efficient use of 
moisture, usually well supplied at 
this season, can be very important. 
A second application should be made 
before dry weather sets in. 


At Tifton, Coastal Bermuda fer- 
tilized in early March with 100 Ib. 
N and 500 Ib. 0-10-20 per acre has 
produced more than 2 tons of hay 
per acre by the latter part of May 
—several times more than unfer- 
tilized or May-fertilized grass. An- 
nual yields were increased from 1 
ton per acre with no nitrogen to 
8 tons per acre where 400 Ib. N 
were applied annually. 


The 100-lb. rate of N gave the 
greatest yield of hay per pound of 
N, whereas the 200- and 400-lb. rates 
produced the most protein per pound 
of N. 

Due to a number of fixed costs, 
the cheapest hay at current prices 
was produced by applying 200 lb. N 
per acre. The cheapest protein was 
obtained by applying 400 lb. N per 
acre. The percentage of the nitrogen 
recovered in the hay was unusually 
large, indicating that Coastal Ber- 
muda-grass is very efficient in its use 
of this element. 

Grazing studies conducted at the 
Georgia Coastal Plain Experiment 
Station indicate that Coastal Ber- 
muda will produce approximately 275 
Ib. beef per acre with an annual ap- 
plication of 36 Ib. N per acre. 


_ This fertilization maintained a 


reasonably good sod, but it is be- 
lieved to be close to the minimum 
that should be used for sustained 
production where Coastal Bermuda 
is grown without a legume. 


As knowledge of this forage plant 
spreads, Dr. Burton says, acreage of 
Coastal Bermuda-grass in the South 
will undoubtedly increase. Net re- 
turns from this grass, as his research 
shows, will be proportional to the 
efficiency with which it is fertilized 
and managed. 


WHAT'S NEW 


(Continued from page 11) 


plane spraying. Information on ac- 
cessory equipment is also included, 
such as adjustable valves, strainers 
and spray guns. Included in the cat- 
alog are tables for calculating field 
coverage of chemicals in terms of gal- 
lons pe racre and gallons per minute. 
Secure the catalog by checking No. 
6327 on the coupon and mailing it. 


No. 6326—Ammonia 
Converter 


The J. C. Carlile Corp. has avail- 
able detailed information concerning 
its new portable ammonia converter. 
The firm develops and produces a line 
of portable ammonia converters for 
the production of aqueous ammonia 
wherever desired. Company spokes- 
men say efficiency approaches 100%. 
Check No. 6326 on the coupon, clip 
and mail it to secure more complete 
information. 


No. 6331—Stahilizer 


The Velsicol Chemical Corp. has 
available a new product called De- 
activator “E” for stabilizing endrin- 


parathion dusts. Tests leading to the | 


production of this product were con- 
ducted by Velsicol’s research depart- 
ment working in collaboration with 
the American Cyanamid Co. Deacti- 
vator “E” is recommended only for 
use in endrin-parathion blends; it is 
not intended for use with endrin 
alone, the company states. The de- 
activator should be used only with 
those carriers and diluents that have 
been tested and found satisfactory by 
Velsicol chemists. A list of the car- 
riers and diluents, together with form- 
ulation details, is available in bulletin 
No. 509-2 titled: “Suggested Formula- 
tions For Endrin-Parathion Dusts.” 
Secure it by checking No. 6331 on the 
coupon and mailing it. e 


California Scientist 
Studying Nematode 


BERKELEY, CAL.—The chemical 
control of a burrowing nematode is 
the subject of a study now being con- 
ducted by Dewey J. Raski, chairman 
of the department of plant nematol- 
ogy at the University of California. 

Dr. Raski is spending the next six 
months in Florida working with the 
Florida State Plant Board on a bur- 
rowing nematode, a microscopic, soil 
infesting roundworm that attacks 
citrus, avocados, and many orna- 
mentals. He will participate in chemi- 
cal control studies to kill the pests 
in nursery bed soils. 

According to surveys in California, 
the burrowing nematode is still rare 
in the Pacific Coast state, but as it 
is damaging to citrus, avocados, and 
ornamentals in Florida it could also 
be a threat in California and to the 
same crops raised in the west, Dr. 
Raski said. 
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Special Attention to Small Gardeners 


Homeowners Pays Off for Florida Deal 


By AL. P. NELSON 
Croplife Special Writer 
One way to get the fertilizer and 
insecticide story direct to a large 
number of prospects at one time is to 
talk to a garden club, where from 25 
to 50 persons attend at one time. 
Ted Cyzycki, who is partner in 
Gray’s Feed & Seed Co., Ormond 
Beach, Fla., with Richard Gray, gives 


‘from six to ten talks per year at 


various garden and flower clubs in 


the area, and he states that this is 


a very good way to publicize the busi- 
ness and to make contacts with pros- 


‘pects. 


This man is well qualified to give 
such talks for he is a graduate of the 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Florida, and he konws soils and grow- 
ing conditions in Florida. His partner, 
Richard Gray, handles the feed end 
of the business, especially outside 
calls, while Mr. Cyzycki supervises 
most of the fertilizer and _ insecti- 
cides promotional work. 


He reports that at most of these 
talks he speaks about subjects such 
as sprays, fertilizer, seeds, soil con- 
ditions, insecticides, fungicides, gar- 
den equipment, When a new prod- 
uct is introduced on the market 
he frequently details its use, Gar- 
deners are glad to get advice of 
this kind, he reports. 


Many persons are interested in 
growing orchids in this area, and Mr. 
Cyzycki has made a detailed study 
of orchid culture. 


Fertilizer gets an excellent display 
at Gray’s Feed & Seed, with many 
of the bags of various brands lined 
up against the main serving counter 
so that prospects can’t fail to see 
them. Quite a few of the customers 
here are home owners who need a lot 
of explanation on some types of fer- 
tilizers for homes and gardens. Mr. 
Cyzycki is glad to take the time to 
talk to such customers, because if 
they feel they get real help from a 
seed store they will come back many 
times and buy other items during 
the year. 


“The average Florida family spends 
a lot of time outdoors, due to the 
long season, and the volume of busi- 
ness each can bring into a store an- 
nually is really considerable,” points 
out Mr. Cyzycki. 


Outside the store, these dealers 
have a wire enclosed area in which 
they display many potted plants, 
flowers and vegetables, many months 
of the growing season. There is a wire 
gate for this display area, which 
means that the merchandise need not 
be brought inside every day. This 
wire enclosure saves labor and time, 
and it also has a definite display 
value, for the items can easily be 
seen through the wire by street 
traffic. 


Mr. Cyzycki and Mr. Gray have 
Some fine display shelves and islands 
in their store and give plant foods, 
insecticides, fungicides, sprayers, 
etc., an excellent showing. They en- 
courage browsing and find that gar- 
deners and homeowners who are 
given this privilege often purchase 
many additional items. 


“In a warm climate like this, one 
should not discount the business he 
can get from the homeowner and 
small gardener,” states Mr. Cyzycki. 
“There are so many of them, you see, 
and their total purchasing power in 
fertilizers and related products is 
terrific. We make every effort to win 
the trade of these people through 
service, educational work and news- 
paper advertising.” 


FLORIDA DEALER — Ted Cyzy¢ 
partner in Gray’s Feed & Seed 6 
Ormond Beach, Fla., is shown at t 
left explaining a fertilizer to a hom 
owner. This store pays special 4 


tention to the needs of the 
owner and small gardener. With 


er attention and promotion, this ty 
of business can be built up to a go 


volume, Mr. Cyzycki says. 
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10,000 miert 
bre weight. 
erally taken 
from solut 


liming practices; high quality 


sound crop rotation; good cultu 


practices; insect and weed c 


and good management. Eliminati 


one or more of these steps 


lower yields and lower income ne 


year. Saving on the fertilizer 
is false economy. 


Helping the Farmer 


Dealers in farm chemicals an 


plies are among those who bene 


most from civic undertakings 


make for better agriculture. Helpi 


the farm community become 


prosperous benefits the dealer D 
cause in turn he gets more businef 


It is interesting to note the 


community projects which have t 
backing and cooperation of farm su 
ply dealers, and in many cases, t 
active leadership of the town’s le 
ing fertilizer and farm chemic 


dealer. 


Promoting New Crops 


To promote improved methods 
crop production and to stimulate 
terest in new crops as an additio 


source of farm income in Hinds 
ty, the agriculture committee 
Jackson, Miss., Chamber of 


merce sponsored two contests. O1 


was for corn raising and the 


for sweet potatoes. Prizes totali 
$100 in each class were distribute 


Farmers’ Night School 


When a lot of farmers signed 
for a 10 weeks’ night school course 
agriculture at one high school, 7. 
chants put on free refreshments 


them every night they at 
school. This helped to swell 
ance and to promote better re 


between farmers and businessme! 


GEORGIA PASTURES 


ATHENS, GA. — Pastures one 
more land in Georgia today than 
other crop. One third of Georg! 


open land is grazed with mor 


‘ ur 
3 million acres in permanent 
Another 1 million acres are U 


winter grazing. 
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N—Several phases of radio- 
‘ ysage in research, develop- 
t and process control were dis- 
at Tracerlab Inc.'s second 
Fosium on Applications of Radio- 
ity in the Food and Food proces- 
industries. The three-day sym- 
fum was held here Oct. 19-21 at 
Sheraton Plaza Hotel. 


the program were 
‘use of isotopes in 
saying action of fungicides, resi- 
, studies with two new herbi- 
ies and screw-worm eradication 
rough release of sterilized flies. 


e P. Miller, Boyce Thomp- 

for Plant Research, Inc., 
ers, N.Y., reported that rates of 
ake by fungus spores and ED50 
es for sulfur, mercury, silver, 
ferric dimethyldithiocarba- 
9-hepta-decyl-2-imidazoline and 
dichloro-1,4-naphthoquinone have 
n determined with the aid of iso- 
ss, Quantitative studies on the in- 
bction between fungus spores and 
ious toxicants were almost non- 
ktent before the availability of 
ioisotopes, he said. The same is 
» on data on the quantities re- 
red per unit weight of spores to 
vent germination. 
Accumulation of the mentioned 
terials by spores, with exception 
pecial 4 ulfur, was described as very rapid 
the in large amounts from dilute 
With pre tions. Mr. Miller said sulfur was 
this ty accumulated but reduced to 
to a gommirogen sulfide and released. 
Toxicants studied were found to 
 ED50 values ranging from 85 
10,000 micrograms per gram of 
INTE Mare weight. Thes quantities were 
erally taken up in a minute or 
9) from solutions containing only 
010 ppm, Mr. Miller said. 
lity seamm—™sotopic studies also included in- 
1 cultugience of toxicants on each other. 
d contmmperiments on rate of uptake or 
liminatig™msequent release were said to have 
ps information on competition or 
ome nefllmek of competition for the same re- 
zer Collg™ptor sites. Some ions promoted up- 
ke of other ions if applied previous- 
or simultaneously. Probable chemi- 
transformations in spores were 
licated through studies on rates 
i degree of exchange on addition 
further quantities of non-radio- 
os toxicants, according to Mr. 
er. 
abeled compounds, he said, have 
0 been used in determining rela- 
e volatility of some 2,4-D esters. 
parative volatility of the 2- 
ethoxyethoxy) propyl, 2-ethylhexy] 
i methyl esters was found to be 
3 and 1 respectively. 


Resistance of corn to two new 
emergent herbicides was report- 
by Ernest G. Jaworski, Monsanto 
emical Co., St. Louis. Resistance 
2-chloroallyl-N,N-diethy] 
amate probably results 
CO idly to metabolize them 
of acetone extracts of 
kernels indicated that 
the of either herbicide was 
a said no ace- 
found. loactive extractives 
studies of 
-_ acts from young corn 
ponies the presence of high 
loactive compounds indi- 
nents rapid breakdown of the 
: said. Seven radioactive 
4 otoxic compounds were 
he pr of days following 
€atment of the corn. 
ieee} technique was adopted 
residue studies, Mr. Jawor- 
os if extremely low resi- 
than were anticipated. ~ 
Bing now under way on mass 
core Bars Sterilizing of screw- 
radiation with the object- 
“ping procedures for 
he livestock pest from 
tern U.S. This was re- 
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15 of Radioisotopes in Farm Research 
scussed at Tracerlab Symposium 


vealed by R. C. Bushland, Agriculture 
Research Service, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Kerrville, Texas. 


If the screw-worm population 
could be eradicated, Southeastern 
livestock producers would be saved 
ne of dollars annually, he 

d. 


Effective sterilization of screw- 
worms was done by irradiating pupae 
with 5,000 r of gamma rays from 
cobalt 60. Mr. Bushland said that if 
a female mates with a sterilized 
male, she will not mate subsequently 
and will lay only infertile eggs. 

The impact of atomic energy on 
biology and agriculture was outlined 
by Dr. Paul B. Pearson, chief of 
biology branch, Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. Dr. Pearson spoke at the 
banquet session on Oct. 19. 


V-C Seeks Court 
Judgment Against 
Diamond Alkali Co. 


RICHMOND, VA. — Virginia-Caro- 
lina Chemical Corp. has filed a com- 
plaint in Federal District Court here, 
seeking to obtain a $430,000 judg- 
ment against Diamond Alkali Co. and 
the Diamond Black Leaf Co. V-C as- 
serts that this amount is the balance 
due for pesticidal chemical inven- 
tories which were transferred from 
V-C to Diamond early in the year. 
Diamond had formed a new company, 
the Diamond Black Leaf Co., and the 
inventory had been transferred in 
accordance with an agreement. 


V-C says that the product inven- 
tories transferred to Diamond Black 
Leaf on February 28 had a value of 
$3,524,961. However, V-C states that 
since the transfer, its bookkeeping 
and accounting procedures have been 
questioned by the defendants and 
that the entire sum due the Rich- 
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mond firm has not been paid. This 
figure is set at $432,718. V-C is also 
seeking 6% interest on this amount. 

In a telephone interview with Dia- 
mond Alkali Co. officials in Cleve- 
land on Nov. 2, the company said that 
it had no statement to make at this 
time. The court has allowed Diamond 
20 days from the date in which the 
complaint is served, to make reply 
to the charges. 


ICA Fertilizer Awards 
Listed for Vietnam 


WASHINGTON — A list of awards 
for the supply of goods to Vietnam 
issued by the Office of Small Busi- 
ness, International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, covering the period Aug. 
1 to Sept. 7, shows that the supply 
of fertilizers of a total value of 
$12,582 has been financed by the 
U.S. government. 

_ The fertilizers are to be imported 
from France by the firm of Ste In- 
dochinoise de Potasse, Saigon. 


cambia Bay Chemical Corporation is owned b y 
Inited Gas Corporation, Electric Bond and Share _ 


Please address communications to 


ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON CO. 


Exclusive Distributors 


Atlanta, Georgia 


DISTRICT OFFICES 
Norfolk, Va. © Charleston, S. C. © Tampa, 
Flo. © Jackson, Miss. ¢ Columbus, Ohio 
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= 
gas stream is freed of carbon 
BIA BAY CHEMICAL PLANT 
materials for agriculture and industry will MM capacity of over 6,000 
available from the Escambia Plant which will provide 
___cémplete nitrogen production forthe Southeast. = 
Products will include anhydrous ammonia, 
nitrate, nitrogen solutions and nitric acid; 
“Company and National Research Corpor 
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The potash industry of Western 
Germany estimates its output this 
year at 1.7 million tons, an increase 
of less than 4% over last year’s 
level. Production in 1954 exceeded 
that of 1953 by 296,000 tons, or 25%. 
European importers of potash were 
confident that the Germans would 
aim at beating that record. 


However, the failure to do this was 
purely voluntary on the part of the 
mine owners. Extra production would 
have meant incurring heavy over- 
time payments and the postponement 
of urgent repairs to equipment. The 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 
Croplife Canadian and Overseas Editor 


additional output would not have 
shown a similar compensation in the 
financial statements, they say. 


Exports this year will probably 
amount to 700,000 tons, against 
643,000 tons last year. The 1955 
figure is 50% more than the ex- 
port total for the whole of Ger- 
many in 1938. 


The potash firms are now starting 
on the large scale marketing of com- 
plex fertilizers. German farmers have 
been reluctant to use them in the 
past, but in view of the prevalent 


labor shortage potash-nitrogen-phos- 
phate mixtures are achieving some 
popularity. Three of Germany’s pot- 
ash groups have gone into partner- 
ship with nitrogen producers to take 
advantage of the improved market. 

The domestic production, however, 
will have to meet some stiff competi- 
tion from imports. Norwegian nitro- 
gen is cheaper than the German prod- 
uct, while British and Austrian nitro- 
gen prices compare favorably. 


Potash Prospects 


The Germans are happy with the 
long term prospects for potash. The 
Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation reports that world con- 
sumption has risen by 50% during 
the past 20 years from 4 million to 
6 million tons, and foresees a further 
steady annual rise of 4%. Western 
Germany is the second largest ex- 
porter and the second largest pro- 
ducer of potash in the world. 


Japan is the largest importer— 
with an offtake of 376,000 tons in 


FOR YOU eee 


FOR FARMERS 


The need for sulfate of magnesium and 


‘sulfate of potash for the profitable production of a wide | 
variety of crops in many farming areas is shown by research 
carried on by many agricultural colleges. 

Consistent advertising in farm papers, and on radio and 
billboards is telling farmers that the most effective way to 
supply soluble magnesium and potash is to use a quality 
mixed fertilizer containing Sul-Po-Mag. We're building 
consumer acceptance for your premium grades—so cash in 
on the growing demand by asking your fertilizer manufac- 
turer for grades containing Sul-Po-Mag for use on soils that 
are low in magnesium and potash. Look for the analysis on 


the bag... N-P-K. 
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of inagnesivm and sulfate o 
cect combi 


Sit slivers double 


value, foo. tt wrovides the 
,ingredients that make youu, 


fertilizer ct quality” 


formers many dollars 
protit for small 
eddificna! cost. 


AT CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO 


Carlsbed, New Mexico, 
the POTASH DIVISION mines 
and refines these materials 
for the prodyetion 
ef quality ferillizers — 
Muriate of Potash, 
sulfate of Pototh, 


Sul-Po-dMag. 


1954, Next in line are 
Nétherlands and Den 
284,000 tons, 174,000 t, 
000 tons. 


Britain, t 
Mark | yj 
NS and 


The German potash j; 
once tainted with cartelj 
ations aroused considerable Critici 
in various parts of the worl 7 
is little chance of a reviya) 
cartel system, but there jg chal 
entific cooperation through the fy ) 
national Potash Institute at Be 
Switzerland. 


Duty Lifted 


Nicaragua has relaxed duties 
imported fertilizers. Now allowed 
enter duty-free are natural fertijig 
of animal or vegetable origin 
chemically treated, Chilean nitr 
natural phosphates, ground or | 
ground, and crude potash salts 
_ The exemptions will remain ef 
tive until the National Couneil 
Economy declares that loca] indus 
can produce economically and in su 


Ndustry 
SM. Its 0 


cient quantities all or some of th ow 
fertilizers. Once such a declarat d | 
is made any fertilizer concerneq affor 
become subject to a duty of 100% bert G 
valorem, the calculation of 
be based on its cif. value. frond Ri 
Australian Plant = 
Australia’s largest sulfuric , 
plant, situated at Port Adelaide jim the Grant 
now in operation. The plant, w bn of Deere 
cost the equivalent of $8,400,000 Mr. Beaubc 
go a long way towards meeting tative for 
requirement for superphosphate, ha and sur 
The plant will produce 100,000 tim, graduate 
of acid a year, sufficient to manuf riversity in 
ture 300,000 tons of superphosphailm associate | 
The plant is being operated by § ba. In 1952 


phuric Acid, Ltd., on behalf of Cre 
Fertilizers, Ltd., and Adelaide Che 
ical & Fertilizer, Ltd. 


Imports and Exports 


The Yugoslavian government 
making provision for the importat 
of 390,000 tons of fertilizers du 
1956. Local sources are expected 
provide a further 260,000 tons. 

Fertilizer usage in Yugoslavia 
increasing because the governmen 
anxious to raise agricultural prod 


tion with me 
: One of the 
The trade agreement betwe he doesn 
France and Chile has been moggg™gprd won't t 
tied to include the additional s: m.” 
to France of 120,000 tons of Chile 
nitrate and 9,000 tons of CoppeT.HA This is the 
Venezuela may be able to cuth 4 reg. 
its requirements of imported su! ougnts ¢ 
when a new plant, now under ¢ 
struction, comes into operation. I A person 
expected to produce 200,000 tongs, 
year. In 1954 1,363,100 metric t bese days, 
were imported, most of it being U 
for the production of sulfuric 4 
The judge 
Fertilizer for Turkey 
The International Cooperation Site to prot 
ministration announces that knew: 
is to utilize $20,000 for the purchith fine pe 
of fertilizer. bd duty to ; 
Half the amount is to be spenUlt hard Jabc 
fertilizer containing N and P.O The prisor 
the rates of 1-3-0. The 


this rate should contain 13% N 4 
13% P.O;. The balance of the mo 
will be used for fertilizer contal 
N and P,O; and at the rate 
1-1-1. The fertilizer at this rate sh 
contain 13% N, 13% P:0O;, and 1 
K,O. 

The nitrogen content of both 
tilizers should be in the form 
ammonium. Nitrogen in the compo 
should be amalgamated with 
other elements chemically and 
physically. Both fertilizers are to 
in granulated form. 

The buyer is Zirai Donatim Kur 
Ankara. Purchases may or ™aJ 
be made in the U.S. . 

Another ICA announcement “Well, sar, 
details of pesticides required by 
istan, amounting in separate lots, 
total of 44 short tons. Also inclu 
are 1,000 gal. 2,4-D and 1,720 § 
LV-4, 

The buyer is the director gens 
of supply and development 'n Kara 
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Stafford Beaubouef 


gfford Beaubouef, 
of 100% Gibbs Join 
of duty 


rand River Chemical 


TULSA—The appointment of Staf- 
rd Beaubouef and Robert Gibbs to 
e sales staff has been announced 
| the Grand River Chemical Divi- 
bn of Deere & Co. 

Mr. Beaubouef will be sales repre- 
ntative for the company in Louisi- 
1, and surrounding territory. He 
bs graduated from Louisiana State 


Ifurie 
Adelaide. 
lant, w 
400,000 
neeting 
sphate, 
L00,000 tf 


O manuff™hiversity in 1947 and until 1952 was 
rphosphdil™ associate county agent in Louisi- 
ted by SMa In 1952 he assumed a position 


lf of Cre 


Robert Gibbs 


with the Gibbs Implement Co. as 
sales and public relations representa- 
tive at Shreveport, La. In his new 
duties Mr. Beaubouef will head- 
quarter in Shreveport. 

Mr. Gibbs assumes the position of 
sales representative in the Iowa- 
Illinois area. Before joining Deere 
& Co. he was with Lincoln Service 
& Supply Co. as sales manager for 
its Falls City Fertilizer plant. From 
1949 until 1952 he served with the 
Fairmont Foods Co. as feed sales 
representative. He is a graduate of 
Northwestern University at Evans- 
ton, Illinois. In his new position, Mr. 
Gibbs will live in Des Moines. 
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A minister who was driving un- 
wally fast was telling his passen- 
brs about a wreck he had seen. Then 
padded: “I’ve come close to having 
eral wrecks, but the good Lord 
as with me.” 

One of the passengers whispered: 


t betwe he doesn’t slow down, the good 
een modagmgrd won't be able to keep up with 
tional s: im.” 

of Chile * 


copper This is the season when, young or 


da man’s fancy turns wistfully 
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whip ) thoughts of a self-cleaning garage. 


rted sul 
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I 
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path to buy labor-saving devi 
hese days. : 
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The judge had up before him a 

al who was accused of robbing 
bank. “Son,” said the judge, “I 
hie to pronounce this sentence on 
bu. I knew your folks and they were 
bth fine people. But it is now my 
bd duty to sentence you to 30 years 
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USDA Determining 
Irrigation Needs 


For Southeast States 


WASHINGTON—Long-time weath- 
er records are helping scientists to 
determine irrigation needs in five 
South Atlantic States, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture reports. 

Cooperative studies by the depart- 
ment, the U.S. Weather Bureau and 
the state agricultural experiment sta- 
tions of North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Virginia, Georgia and Florida 
are showing that irrigation require- 
ments can be predicted with consider- 
able accuracy for areas where weath- 
er records are available and soil 
types are known. | 

Part of this work, designed to aid 
farmers in planning and using irriga- 
tion, involves experiments with elec- 
tronic atomic-particle counters for 
measuring soil moisture. 

Soil scientist Dr. C. H. M. van 
Bavel, who is in charge of this re- 
search, hopes to obtain in a few 
years, from the fundamentally statis- 
tical studies now under way, informa- 
tion that will greatly reduce the num- 
ber of years expensive field experi- 
ments must be run. Headquartered 


Western Canadian 
Weed Control 
Conference Planned 


WINNIPEG—The eighth Western 
Canadian Weed Control Conference 
will be held in Regina, Sask., Nov. 
29-30. The program will feature a 
panel discussion of “Legislation in 
Weed Control Programs,’”’ with par- 
ticipants including a representative 
of the Department of Agriculture for 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, Manitoba, 
and British Columbia, respectively. 

All items on the full two day pro- 
gram will deal with weed problems 
and control methods as they relate 
particularly to the four western: 
provinces, 

Chemicals are playing a greater 
part in weed control methods yearly, 
and speaking at the recent confer- 
ence of the Canadian Agricultural 
Chemical Assn. at Ste. Adele-en- 
Haut, Quebec, H. W. Leggett, of the 
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federal Department of Agriculture, 
estimated that western farmers had 
lost 140,000,000 bu. of grain in 1954 
due to heavy weed infestations. He 
pointed out that of the 45,600,000 
acres planted to cereal crops in the 
four western provinces slightly more 
than 25% were sprayed with 2,4-D 
chemical weed killer. In 1947, only 
500,000 acres were sprayed. Mr. Leg- 
gett contended that farmers in West- 
ern Canada should be spraying 30,- 
000,000 acres of weed infested grain 
annually. 

The Regina Conference will devote 
a good part of the program to chemi- 
cal weed control. 


AGRONOMIST DIES 
LEXINGTON, KY. — Sadocie C. 
Jones, 75, University of Kentucky 
agronomist credited with much of the 
state’s liming and fertilizer program, 
died recently. He had been in semi- 
retirement since 1951. 
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DIAMOND 


(Continued from page 1) 


South Dakota, Nebraska, Wyoming, 
Montana, and Colorado. 


Dr. Ferguson stated that this 
move is being made primarily in 
the interest of intensifying Geigy’s 
activities in the marketing of DDT 
and Methoxychlor and the further 
development and production of sev- 
eral new agricultural chemicals, 
products of the company’s exten- 
sive long-range research program. 


Among Geigy’s recent contributions 
to the agricultural chemicals industry 
are Diazinon, a fly killer; Chloroben- 
zilate, used in controlling various spe- 
cies of mites attacking fruits and 
ornamentals; and Sesquestrene brand 
metal chelates for correction of minor 
element deficiencies in plants. 

Geigy Chemical Corporation, with 
headquarters in New York, is also 
one of the world’s foremost producers 
of dyestuffs, pharmaceuticals, and 
agricultural and industrial chemicals. 
Geigy’s broad research activities led, 
in 1939, to the discovery of DDT in- 
secticides by Dr. Paul Mueller, an 
achievement which earned him the 
Nobel Prize. 


Diamond Black Leaf Company 
was formed in February of this 
year. The new firm. which absorbed 
the operations of the Black Leaf 
Products Division of Virginia-Caro- 
lina Chemical Corporation, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, manufactures and 
markets the Black Leaf line of in- 
secticides, herbicides and fungi- 
cides. 


Mr. Scoville said operation of the 
Des Moines agricultural chemical 
plant “gives Diamond Black Leaf its 
fifth formulating facility, the others 
being located at Richmond, Virginia; 
Louisville, Kentucky; Montgomery, 
Alabama, and Waco, Texas. 


“With this modern plant, Diamond 
Black Leaf is now in a strategic 


position to make and market in the 
Mid-West, 2,4-D weed killers and 
other chemical ‘tools’ for Mid-west- 
ern farmers for control of weeds, in- 
sects and plant diseases at lower 
cost. At the same time, the Des 
Moines operation gives added stim- 
ulus to the company’s rapid growth 
as a primary producer of both basic 
and specialized chemicals to relieve 
major infestations and meet a wide 
range of other agricultural require- 


ments.” 


The plant is located near the 
edge of Des Moines on a 20-acre 
site and incorporates all the latest 
features for efficiently processing 
agricultural chemicals. The produc- 
tion area completely mechanized, 
occupies both wings of the 35,000 
sq. ft. single-story structure. One 
area is devoted entirely to the 
manufacture, blending and packag- 
ing of herbicides, the other to in- 
secticides. The plant is also 
equipped with a complete control 
laboratory to keep a constant check 
on uniformity of product. The brick 
building is located a short distance 


from the plant. Rail sidings are > 


connected to the Burlington rail- 
road. 


Sales and office personnel at the 
plant number about 15, and produc- 
tion employees vary between 15 and 
40, depending upon seasonal require- 
ments. Diamond Black Leaf expects 
to maintain current operations at 
Des Moines with present personnel, 
Mr. Scoville said. 

He also said that Emil C. Gerdes, 
Mid-western manager for Geigy Agri- 
cultural Chemicals, is joining the 
Diamond Black Leaf organization in 
a similar capacity. Formerly a dis- 
tributor of agricultural and other 
chemicals at Burlington, Iowa, for a 
number of years, he has been asso- 
ciated with Geigy in his present posi- 
tion since 1948. 


PACIFIC PLANT FOOD 


(Continued from page 1) 


Tools for Broadening the Fertilizer 
Market,” Dr. Coleman reviewed some 
of the principal activities of the 
National Plant Food Institute, and 
urged the Pacific Northwest group 
to take advantage of their avail- 
ability. 


Dr. Coleman predicted that net 
farm income will not be allowed to 
drop much further in the next five- 
year period because of “political 

. considerations.” He insisted, how- 
ever, that further increase in plant 
food consumption will have to de- 
pend on an increase in the sales 
effort by the industry, both collec- 
tively and individually. 


“With a broadened sales effort,” 
he told the manufacturers, “We can 
make this fertilizer market as big 
as we want to.” He then outlined 
the work of the NPFT in developing 
“sales tools” for use in an increased 
effort. 


Following the same theme of in- 
tensified sales effort and increased 
dealer education, a special commit- 
tee of the association met during 
the convention to map preliminary 
plans for the first of a series of deal- 
er education meetings. The first such 
session is scheduled to be held Jan. 
18, at Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis. It will feature a program 
planned to give practical information 
to fertilizer dealers in western 
Oregon. 

Karl Baur, Pacific Supply Coop- 
erative, Portland, is serving as chair- 
man of the association’s committee 
planning the project, and Thomas 
Jackson, soils department, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, is serving as 
program chairman. The meeting will 


be sponsored jointly by the associ- 
ation and the college. 

Reports of college work on certain 
local crops and definite recommenda- 
tions in regard to fertilizer needs 
will be presented to the ‘dealers. 
Progress reports on work not yet 
far enough along to result in specific 
recommendations, also will be pre- 
sented, as will information on the 
mechanics of soil testing. Indicated 
trends as to the soil fertility levels in 
western Oregon will be summarized 
in reports of soil testing work to 
date. 


The western Oregon dealer edu- 
cation meeting will be the first 
such meeting in the area to have 
joint sponsorship by the association 
and the college and increased ef- 
forts to publicize the meeting and 
stimulate dealer attendance will be 
made. It is anticipated that the 
Jan. 18 meeting will be the first of 
a series of such dealer meetings 
under this sponsorship, with each 
future meeting being planned to 
be of instructional value to specific 
agricultural areas in the region. 


Also holding planning sessions dur- 
ing the convention was the soil im- 
provement committee of the associ- 
ation under the chairmanship of F. T. 
Tremblay, Washington Farmers Co- 
operative Assn., Seattle. This group 
was making program plans for the 
seventh annual Pacific Northwest Re- 
gional Fertilizer Conference sched- 
uled at the Chinook Hotel in Yakima, 
Wash., next June 28-30. Grant Braun, 
American Potash Institute, Portland, 
was named the new chairman of the 
committee and Nels Benson, Wash- 
ington State College Tree Fruit Ex- 


periment Station, Wenatchee, Wash., 
is serving as program chairman. 

J. D. Patterson, assistant chief of 
the Oregon State Department of 
Agriculture, Salem, was a featured 
speaker at the Nov. 2 session, re- 
porting on enforcement problems. 
Citing the growth in the use of fer- 
tilizer-insecticide mixtures, Mr. Pat- 
terson pointed out the need for an 
industry program to insure adequate 
safety and health measures in ‘the 
sale and handling of these products. 
He said a liaison committee formed 
of representatives of the state board 
of health, the state college, and the 
state department of agriculture is 
giving attention to this development. 


The state economic poisons lw 
applies to fertilizer-insecticide mix- 
tures and he urged that fertilizer 
manufacturers familiarize th em- 
selves with the provisions of the 
law and make certain their opera- 
tions are within its regulations. 
He particularly urged attention to 
an adequate safety program to 
avoid a demand for further restric- 
tive legislation. 


Featured luncheon speaker on Nov. 
2 was Dr. William A, Paarl, admin- 
istrator of the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration, Department of the In- 
terior, Portland, who explained the 
electric power situation in the Pacific 
Northwest and cited the importance 
of power to the continued growtk 
of agriculture and industry in the 
area. 

Burton Hatton, state 4-H club lead- 
er, Corvallis, was scheduled to ad- 
dress the convention the morning of 
Nov. 3 on “Increased Yields,” and 
reports on the farm demonstration 
projects sponsored by the association 
were to be a feature of the morning 
session of the last day of the meeting. 


PHILLIPS 
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tions under consideration at the pre- 
sent time. 


Adams and Fish pointed out that 
many factors have to be consid- 
ered before a specific location can 
be chosen, including the availabil- 
ity of adequate transportation facil- 
ities, labor and housing, suitabil- 
ity of the soil for foundations and 
the proximity of the property to 
Pacific Northwest Pipeline Corpor- 
ation’s natural gas pipeline from 
the San Juan Basin of northwest- 
ern New Mexico and southwestern 
Colorado. Phillips Pacific Chemical 
Company has arranged with Pa- 
cific Northwest Pipeline Corpora- 
tion for a supply of 15 million cubic 
feet daily of natural gas as raw 
material for the manufacture of 
ammonia. 


Meanwhile, Phillips engineering 
personnel are working on designs for 
the plant and procurement of equip- 
ment. The initial unit will produce 
200 tons daily of anhydrous ammonia. 
It is expected that the plant will be 
placed in operation late in 1956, 
making fertilizer available to dis- 
tributors in the Intermountain, In- 
land Empire and Pacific Northwest 
regions for the spring season of 1957. 

The plant is said to be the first 
new industry in the area to result 
from the availability of natural gas. 


AMERICAN POTASH DIVIDEND 

LOS ANGELES—The board of di- 
rectors of American Potash & Chem- 
ical Corp. has declared quarterly cash 
dividends of 62%¢ a share on the 
Class A and Class B stocks payable 
Dec. 15, 1955, to stockholders of rec- 
ord Dec. 1, 1955, and a stock dividend 
of 4% payable in Class B stock Jan. 
9, 1956, to Class A and Class B stock- 
holders of record Dec. 1, 1955. The 
directors also declared the quarterly 
dividend of $1 a share on the $4 
cumulative preferred stock, Series A, 
payable Dec. 15, 1955, to shareholders 
of record Dec. 1, 1955. 


Floyd J. Gunn Nameg 
Manager of Dow 
Los Angeles Office 


MIDLAND, MICH.—The 
ment of Floyd J. Gunn to Manager dmmesticide che! 
the Dow Chemical Co.’s Los Ang e raw aé 
office has been announced by Donajmreviously PU 
Williams, vice president and directofiimmm Following 
of sales. Mr. Gunn has seryeq the 
manager of coatings sales for extendet 
company’s plastics department fg arin: Fo 
the past six years. Sie type, 
He succeeds Homer L. White yjfmmpples, straw! 
has held the post since 1950 ang wifmmack-eyed PC 
now take over an assignment on smmmugar, includ 
company’s production control staff; ge, carrots, 
Midland. banuts, peas 
The Los Angeles office seryiggammrage), tom 
Southern California, Arizona rye, 
southern tip of Nevada. It hangjdilmmeat, grain | 
all Dow product groups, industridilmmbe (includin 
and fine chemicals, plastics, agri it hay), gr 
tural chemicals and magnesium, nge grass), 
Mr. Gunn, who came to the cg int and pep 
pany in 1939, was with solvents sale Allethrin: € 
for over a year, part of the tim Calcium cy 


with the St. Louis office. He wy 
a member of the Chicago office sta 
from 1945 to 1949. 
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000 KW electric furnace planned fame’ legumes 
construction in 1957. Electric alfal 
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Utah Power and Light Compangmm!y, grass h 
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under an agreement now bein 
worked out with Central Farme 
Fertilizer Company. Electrical energ 
has been the delaying factor on t 
project. 

The furnace will extract from t 
ores, elemental phosphorus whid 
will then be converted to conce 
trated fertilizer material. Initial prd 
duction will be at the rate of a 
proximately 100,000 tons of this pr¢ 
duct annually. 


t meats. 
The phosphate ore for thesegmm Lindane: C 
operations will originate in thegg™eYer), mea 
company’s property in the Georgegmm'age bins) 
town Canyon. Surface mining Methoxych! 
erations will produce about gooset: 
tons of ore annually in the initialgggprge legum 
operation. Its, cowpe: 
int, meat, 
Central Farmers Fertilizer Co Methyl bre 
pany will ship its concentrated fertH§ Parathion: 
lizer materials to some 22 fertiliz@@Mifa, clover 


plants operated by its members | 
12 midwest states. At these plam 
the concentrated phosphate will } 


othy, vetc 
bn, Oats, w 
BPhygon (2 


combined with nitrogen and potaghinone): Or 
to produce complete fertilizers GiijPiperony) | 
high analysis. as, livestock 

Central Farmers Fertilizer 
pany is an agricultural cooperatl tored), live 
corporation owned by 16 midwegiToxaphene 


d prunes, | 


state and regional agricultural ¢ 
ar beets, 


operatives. In addition to the col 


templated phosphate operation lllards, kale 
Idaho, the company is a part owné h, Swiss ¢ 
of the Cooperative Farm Chemicagg™Wpeas, gra 
nitrogen plant at Lawrence, Kans@™™tley, whea 
and has an interest in a new nitrogegmm™mckwheat, 
plant being constructed in St. Pa alnuts, ha: 
Minnesota by St. Paul Ammonia Pragggumes for f 
ducts, Inc., for whom it will be t falfa, soyt 
exclusive distributor. The home co 
fice is in Chicago. Montpelier, Idahijjpasture ang 
will be the headquarters of the westgf*ss hay), 

ern operation. Taylor Darden . and sor, 
Montpelier is resident manager. Neb: On | 
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BIGGER FARMS 

ST. PAUL—The average Minnesot 
farm is growing larger, according ' 
University of Minnesota agricultur 
economists. In southern and weste 
counties, there were 9% fewer farm 
in 1954 than in 1939. Average f 
size rose from 187 to 206 acres: 


northeastern counties, which grain fi 
tended to have very small farms, : hlordane, 
trend toward larger farms was V 4 grain fy 


strong. » basic, o 
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effective dates for the same 
emicals for use on the 


peas and soybeans), beets 
ugar, including tops), broccoli, cab- 
ge carrots, corn, cucumbers, onions, 
Smuts, peas and cowpeas (including 
rage), tomatoes, grains (including 
ts rye, barley, wheat, rice), buck- 
heat, grain forage, legumes for for- 
be (including clovers, alfalfa, pea- 
ft hay), grass crops (pasture and 
grass), mint (including spear- 


um. nge 
he conjimmint and peppermint). 
its salem allethrin: On livestock, 


Calcium cyanide: As a grain fu- 
On forage crops (in- 
ding grass), sweetpotatoes, grains, 
MHtonseed, sugarcane. 
dista: On berries of the bramble 
pe, blueberries, citrus fruits, grapes. 
ums and prunes, strawberries, beans 
ncluding black-eyed peas and soy- 
bans), cabbage, corn, cucumbers, 
ttuce, melons (including cantaloups 
d muskmelons), peanuts, peas and 
bwpeas, potatoes and sweetpotatoes, 
ains (including oats, rye, barley, 
heat, rice), buckwheat, grain for- 
be, legumes for forage (including 
overs, alfalfa, peanut hay), grass 
ops (pasture and range grass, tim- 
y, grass hay), sorghum, sorghum 
rage, 

Endrin: On cabbage, sugar beets. 
EPN (0-ethyl-O-paranitrophenyl 
inzene thiophosphonate) : On grapes, 
ts, (including pecans, walnuts and 
onds), tomatoes, olives, onions, 
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Ethylene dibromide: As a soil fu- 
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Ferbam: On almonds. 

Hydrocyanic acid: As a fumigant 
r grains, dried peas and beans, and 
t meats. 

Lindane: On forage crops (alfalfa, 
over), meat, grain (from treating 
orage bins). 

Methoxychlor: On carrots, cur- 
nts, gooseberries, pasture grasses, 
tage legumes (alfalfa, clovers, pea- 
its, cowpeas, soybeans), peanuts, 
int, meat, grains. 
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mn, Oats, wheat), hops, olives. 

BPhygon (2, 8-dichloro-1, 4-naphtho- 
inone): On celery, tomatoes. 

Piperonyl butoxide: On apples, cit- 
is, livestock, pears, tomatoes, grains. 
Pyrethrins: On apples, citrus, grains 
tored), livestock, pears, tomatoes. 
Toxaphene: On cranberries, plums 
d prunes, beets, turnips, rutabagas, 
ear beets, horseradish, parsnips, 
llards, kale, mustard greens, spin- 
h, Swiss chard, peppers, pimentos, 
[Wpeas, grains (including oats, rye, 
trley, wheat, rice, sorghum grain), 
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4 ay), grain forage (including 
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sold Pecans, hops, mushrooms. 
ag On almonds, pecans, straw- 
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a riane, in meat; chloropicrin, 
fumigant; copper carbon- 
On pears; DDT, in meat; 
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ethylene dibromide, as a grain fu- 
migant; ethylene dichloride as a grain 
fumigant on citrus and strawberries; 
sodium orthophenylphenate tetrahy- 
drate. on apples and pears, and tri- 
chloroethane, as a grain fumigant, on 
citrus and strawberries. — 


Employment in 
California Chemical 
Industry Climbs 


SAN FRANCISCO — Employment 
in the chemical industry in California 
has climbed by almost 1,000 during 
the 12-month period from August of 
last year to August of the current 
year. 

According to a report of the Divi- 
sion of Labor Statistics and Research 
of the California State Department 
of Industrial Relations, there were 
an estimated 36,700 wage and salary 
workers employed in the manufac- 
ture of chemical products in Cali- 
fornia during August, 1955, and 35,- 
800 the previous August. Employ- 
ment held steady between July and 
August of this year and did not show 
a drop between the two months reg- 
istered last summer. — 

The production workers in these 
plants continued to earn wages at a 
rate higher than the average for non- 
durable goods producers and all man- 
ufacturing production workers. The 
average earnings for the month of 
August was at the rate of $88.13 a 
week, as compared with $78.43 for 
all non-durable goods, and $85.02 for 
all manufacturing. 

There was a gain of $4.22 a week 
from the August 1954 average earn- 
ings of $83.91. The hourly earnings 
for the two Augusts were $2.14 and 
$2.03 respectively. 


e 
California Growers 
Warned of Spotted 
Alfalfa Aphid 

SAN FRANCISCO — Growers of 
alfalfa in California must be con- 
stantly on the alert for the spotted 
alfalfa aphid which is becoming a 
serious threat in the state. 

This advice was given to a large 
group of northern California farmers 
by Dr. Ray F. Smith, entomologist 
at the University of California, at a 
meeting of the agricultural group in 
Glenn County. Terming the pest “dev- 
astating,” Dr. Smith said that “the 
appearance of honeydew in an alfalfa 
field is the key signal to watch for.” 

As soon as the honeydew is de- 
termined, he continued, “it should be 
promptly treated by spraying with 
either parathion, malathion or sys- 
tox.” 

He said that despite the seriousness 
of the pest “prompt action taken 
after growers find evidence of the 
aphid in their fields will effect reason- 
able economic control of its depreda- 
tions.” 

Dr. Smith reported that the aphid 
has spread from the Colorado desert 
areas in southern California to Te- 
hama County in the north. He sug- 
gested early treatment with 8 to 12 
oz. of technical malathion per acre, 
2 to 4 oz. of parathion, or 2 to 4 oz. 
of systox. 

Farm advisors of Butte and Glenn 
counties, also addressing the agricul- 
tural meeting, advised the farmers 
that under new state regulations 
growers planning to use parathion or 
malathion must first obtain permits. 
A circular on the spotted alfalfa 
aphid has been prepared by the Cali- 
fornia Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion Extension Service by entomolo- 
gists R. C. Dickson and H. T. Rey- 
nolds. It is available for distribution 
to growers through the Division of 

tural Sciences of the Univer- 
sity of California. 
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POTASH DELIVERIES IN NORTH AMERICA 


Short Tons K:0 
Jan.-Sept., 1955 Jan.-Sept., 1954 July-Sept., 1955 July-Sept., 1954 


su mag. ..... 
Total agricultural institute 
1,454,613 
Other exports .................. 61,956 
GRAND TOTAL ............ 1,601,249 
*Revised. 


1,329, 117° 301,459 316,883* 
(47,372) 
1,022 220 180 
90,250* 18,329 24,238 
(13,150) 
1,420,389° 320,008 341,301* 
65,084 27,384 20,869 
6,401* 40,427 3,603* 
1,491,874 387,819 365,773 
(60,522 


NOTE: Imports for the first five months are included in the totals for the first nine months 


of 1955. | 
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POTASH DELIVERIES 
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K.0, an increase of 871% in salts 
and 868% in K,O over the same 
period in 1954. 


The seven major American potash 
producers delivered 653,662 tons of 
potash salts containing an equivalent 
of 387,819 tons K,O during the third 
quarter of 1955, an increase of 5% 
in salts and 6% in K.O over the same 
period in 1954. Agricultural deliveries 
in the United States, Canada, Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, and Hawaii amounted 
to 542,769 tons of salts, equivalent to 
320,008 tons K,O, a decrease of 7% 
in salts and 6% in K;O. 

These deliveries were comprised of 
493,058 tons of muriate of potash, 
888 tons of manure salts, and 48,823 
tons of sulphate of potash and potash- 
magnesia. The chemical industry took 
44,096 tons of muriate of potash and 
sulphate of potash, containing an 
equivalent of 27,384 tons KO, an in- 


crease of 31%. Exports outside of 


North America amounted to 66,797 


tons of salts containing 40,427 tons 
K;O, an increase of 1,025% in salts 
and 1,022% in K.O. 


TO HEAR TVA CHAIRMAN 

NASHVILLE—Brig. Gen. Herbert 
D. Vogel, chairman of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority board of directors, 
will be one of the speakers at the 
Tennessee Farm Bureau’s annual con- 
vention here Nov. 13-16. Tom J. 
Hitch, president of the Federation, 
said the TVA chairman will discuss 
several aspects of the TVA program. 
The convention is expected to make 
policy and adopt resolutions on such 
subjects as crop controls, parity and 
TVA, as well as on a dozen or more 
other subjects of state and national 
importance. 


FISCHBEIN 


BAG CLOSER 


DAVE FISCHBEIN CO. Dept. CL 
38 Glenwood Avenue North 


FOR DETAILS, 
MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


e A truly portable bag closer... 
Weighs only 10% pounds. 


e Requires no installation . . . plug into 
any outlet. 


e Handles textile and paper bags. 
e Simple to operate and maintain. 


@ Lowest priced bag closer on the 
market. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR THE FARM CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The regional circulation of this issue is concentrated in the Southern states. 


Station Anniversary 


Observance of its 75th birthday by the New © 


Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station recently 
calls attention, once more, to the tremendous in- 
fluence exerted over the years by these state in- 
stitutions. Their total efforts in research and edu- 
cation have been of incalculable benefit to our 
whole economy. 

Although not the oldest of our state experi- 
ment stations, the Rutgers University institution 
is certainly one of the most venerable and deserv- 
ing of congratulations at this time. 


However, despite all the good work done 
by scientists at this and all the similar sta- 
tions throughout the U.S., there is still a 
long way to go before agricultural science 
is applied to an optimum degree. The widest 
sort of opportunity is still open to the re- 
search scientist. 


Crops in America are still threatened to vari- 
ous degrees by some 30,000 known plant diseases. 
Every time one of these is brought under control, 
we raise useful production without adding one 
square inch to the land under cultivation. 

Meat output is cut some 10% annually by the 
depredations of livestock diseases and parasites. 
Reduction of this loss, even by a few percentage 
points, would mean much to the economy. 


The ravages of mice, rats and insects 
destroy enough grain in the U.S. each year 
to feed an estimated 10 million hogs or the 
equivalent of two billion pounds of pork. 
And an estimated one fourth of all the 
fruits and vegetables grown in the U.S. and 
Canada spoil before they reach the homes 
of consumers. f 


To control agricultural pests of this nature 
would add up to 10% the number of persons who 
could be fed and clothed from the present output 
of our farms. This challenge is certainly one for 
the experiment stations to tackle in each state. 
Not that there has been laxity in this regard, but 
rather, that the problem becomes more acute over 
the years as populations grow. 

The agricultural experiment station, as proved 
over more than three quarters of a century, is 
capable of finding the answers to many of the 
present brow-wrinkling problems. It will take 
time, but the experiment station idea is certainly 
here to stay and it is interesting to contemplate 
what the next 75 years may bring forth. 


Perhaps the people of the year 2030 will 
look back on our age as one in which be- 
nighted people allowed pests to consume a 
sizeable portion of their food and fiber sup- 
ply. Doubtless there will be new problems 
for people of that future day to wrestle 
with, but it is a fairly safe guess that the 
workers of the various state experiment sta- 
tions will be in there pitching just as they 
have been for many years past. 


Probably this is a good time to congratulate 
not only the New Jersey station which happens 
to be observing its 75th anniversary, but at the 
same time to give a salute to all of its sister 
stations for their good work. 


Ten Years of FAO 


The tenth anniversary of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Nations has 
just recently been observed in appropriate cere- 
monies at Quebec, Canada. It seems worthwhile 
at this point to review the progress made by FAO 
toward improving world food and agriculture. 


Many will remember vividly the hectic 
war days of 1943 when amidst the general 
turmoil, representatives of governments of 
some 45 countries got together in the U.S. 
to seek ways to banish hunger and estab- 
lish a stable agriculture in the world. It was 


thought that the idea of international co- 
operation might be kept alive in the world 
if the common denominator of agriculture 
were to be emphasized aside from political 
issues. 


Thus, out of this grew the world-wide organ- 
ization which had as its goal the assurance of 
adequate food supplies for the global populations. 


FAO’s activities were centered mainly in three . 


fields: the collection and dissemination of infor- 
mation; providing technical assistance where 
needed, and the promotion of national and inter- 
national action where needed. 


During the past decade, FAO notes, 
great strides have been realized in agricul- 
tural production throughout the world. In 
1954, total output of agricultural commodi- 
ties was 25% greater than the 1946-47 
figure, exclusive of Communistic countries. 
The world is now producing 20% more rice, 
milk and cotton than before the war; about 
30% more wheat, fats and meat; 50% more 
fruit and sugar; and 80% more natural 
rubber. 


Although increased agricultural activity 
throughout the world has been seen ever since 
the end of World War II, probably no single force 
can be credited for this advancement. Undoubtedly 
FAO has had an important role in this regard and 
will continue to be a factor in the development 
of world agriculture. 

Thus the Food and Agriculture Organization 
gets a nod of recognition after its first decade of 


activity. With increasing populations in all parts 


of the world, the matter of providing greater quan- 


tities of food per capita is of growing concern. 


Safety By-Products Cited 


That safety in a plant and human relations 
are actually “two sides of the same coin” was 
pointed out strongly by Max. W. Foresman, 
Spencer Chemical Co., at the recent meeting of 
the Fertilizer Section of the National Safety 
Council in Chicago. It is a thought that could well 
be allowed time for reflection in the minds of 
fertilizer management people, since it deals with 
such a basic matter. 


The safety movement in fertilizer plants, both 
large and small, is developing a number of by- 
products in addition to lessening the numbers of 
accidents and getting more favorable considera- 
tion from insurance firms in the form of lower 
premiums. It is resulting in the employees catch- 
ing the idea that employers are interested in the 
worker’s welfare. This in turn makes for better 
employee attitudes and results in less of a tend- 
ency toward carelessness and chance-taking. 


Some of the other safety men present at 
the conference backed up Mr. Foresman’s 
observation. Incidents in their own experi- 
ence were recalled where the entire atmos- 
phere in plants had been greatly improved 
through the management’s showing an in- 
terest in safety instruction. 


A safety program should include a two-way 
system of communication wherein both the man- 
agement and the working force have a means to 
understand the problems of the other. This, it 
was pointed out, opens up new opportunities to 
side-step barriers which may have arisen over the 
years. 


All of these considerations make sense, and as 
has been pointed out, sometimes the by-products 
of getting in step with the safety movement, are 
valuable indeed. It is always emphasized by safety 
officials that small plants stand _ to gain as much, 
or more, than do large ones. It should be remem- 
bered by many small plants that they, too, are 
part of the fertilizer industry and that their sup- 
port of the safety program benefits everyone; 
particularly the small plant itself. 
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Rutgers University, New Bruns- 


10—Oregon Weed Conference, 
Senator Hotel, Salem, Rex Warren, 
Oregon State College, Conference 


ov, 11-13—Texas Aerial Applicators 
Assn. Annual Convention, Corpus 


16-17—Ohio Pesticide Institute’s 
Ninth Annual School and Confer- 
ence, Ft. Hayes Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio. J. D. Wilson, Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Wooster, 


Nitrogen Division ...-...eeeeess 12, 13, 24 


Burkhardt-Larsen Co. 


Nov. 18—Arkansas Fertilizer School, 
Little Rock. 


Nov. 22—Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Assn., Semi-Annual Meeting and 
Winter Conference, Statler Hotel, 
New York. 


Nov. 28-Dec. 1—Entomological So- 
ciety of America, Netherlands 
Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Nov. 29—Fertilizer Short Course, 
North Dakota Agricultural College, 
Fargo. 

Nov. 29-30—Western Canadian Weed 
Control Conference, Regina, Sask. 

Nov. 29-30—Land Use Forum, Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan, Kan- 
sas, Dr. R. V. Olson, Kansas State 
College, Chairman, Arrangements 
Committee. 

Nov. 29-30—Oklahoma Plant Food 
Educational Society, Inc., Memorial 
Union Bldg. Oklahoma A&M Col- 
lege, Stillwater. 

Dec. 2—South Dakota Fertilizer 
Dealers Short Course, South Da- 
rn State Oollege, College Sta- 

on. 

Dec. 5—Soils & Fertilizer Short 
Course, Institute of Agriculture, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul 
Campus. 

Dec. 5-7—Agricultural Ammonia In- 
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stitute, Kansas City; Jack F. Cris- 
well, Executive Vice President, 
Claridge Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 


Dec. 5-7—Chemical Specialties Manu- 
facturers Assn., 42nd Annual Con- 
vention, Roosevelt Hotel, New 
York; H. W. Hamilton, 50 E. 41st 
St., New York 17, N.Y., Executive 


Dec. 15-16—Beltwide Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference, Hotel Peabody, 
Memphis, Sponsored by the Na- 
tional Cotton Council. 


Dec. 28-830 — American Phytopatho- 
logical Society, Atlanta, Ga.; Glenn 
S. Pound, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis., Secretary. 


Dec. 29—Symposium on Health Haz- 
ards of Chemicals, before the 
Pharmacy Section at Annual Meet- 
ing of American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Atlanta. 


1956 


Jan. 4-6—Weed Society of America, 
Charter Meeting, Hotel New 
Yorker, New York; W. O. Shaw, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Beltsville, Md., Secretary - Treas- 
urer. 


Jan. 5-6—Second Annual Mississippi 
Insect Control Conference, Missis- 
sippi State College. 


Jan. 19-11—Eighth Annual North 
Carolina Pesticide School, North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh. 


Jan, 11-12—Wisconsin Insect Control 
Conference, Lorraine. Hotel, 
son, Wis. 


Jan. 15-17 — New Mexico Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn., Annual Con- 
vention, Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque, 
with Special Portion for Fertilizer 
and Farm Chemical Dealers; H. B. 
Hening, Albuquerque, Secretary. 


Jan. 16-18—Northwest Vegetable In- 
sect Control Conference, Imperial 
Hotel, Portland, Ore. 


Jan. 16-18—Southern Weed Confer- 
ence, Ninth Annual Meeting, Hotel 
Jung, New Orleans; Dr. E. G. 
Rodgers, Florida Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Gainesville, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. 

Jan. 26-27—Custom Spray Operators 
School, University of Il- 
lino 


Jan. 26-29 — Agricultural Aircraft 
Assn., Inc., Sixth Annual Conven- 
tion, Wilton Hotel, Long Beach, 
Cal.; Wanda Branstetter, Route 3, 
Box 1077, Sacramento, Oal., Execu- 
tive Secretary. 

Jan 27—Colorado Agricultural Chem- 
icals Assn., Cosmopolitan Hotel, 
Denver. 

Feb. 6-8—Agronomy Section, Associ- 
ation of Southern Agricultural 
Workers, Atlanta (Ga.), Biltmore 
Hotel; W. E. Colwell, North Caro- 
lina State College, Secretary. 

Feb. 6-8—Cotton States Branch, En- 
tomological Society of America, 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. W. G. 
Eden, Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Auburn, Ala., secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Feb. 7-9 — National Garden Supply 
Trade Show, Kingsbridge Armory, 
New York City. 

Feb. 14-16—Agricultural Chemicals 
Conference, Lubbock, Texas. 


Feb. 15-17—California Weed Control 
Conference, Sacramento and Davis, 
Cal.; Oliver A. Leonard, Botany 
Dept., University of Oalifornia, 
Davis, Cal., Secretary. 

Feb. 15-17 — Western Weed Control 
Conference, Sacramento and Davis, 
Cal.; W. O. Robacker, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Nevada Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Reno, 
Nev., Secretary-Treasurer. 

March 6-7—Fifth Annual Western 
Cotton Production Conference, 
Fresno Hacienda, Fresno, Cal. 

March 14-18 — National Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn., Spring Meeting, 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, 
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Classified Ads 


Classified advertisements accepted until 
Tuesday each week for the issue of the 
following Monday. 

Rates: 15¢ aed word; minimum charge 
$2.25. Situations wanted, 10¢ a word; 
$1.50 minimum, Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office. If advertisement is keyed, 
care of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 
Classified advertising rate not avai le 
for commercial advertising. Advertise- 
ments of new machinery, products and 
services accepted for insertion at mini- 
mum rate of $9 per column inch, 

All Want Ads cash with order, 


HELP WANTED 
Vv 


SALES MANAGER WANTED — WEST 
Coast anhydrous ammonia distributor has 
an opening for qualified man with sales 
experience in the direct application of 
NHs. Excellent opportunity for young, ag- 
gressive sales manager. Please state edu- 
cation and experience in replying. Please 
enclose a recent photo. Address 1211, 
Croplife, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MANAGERIAL, WELL EXPERIENCED IN 
sales of chemicals and allied lines. Ad- 
dress 1192, Croplife, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


FOR FAST ACTION 
AND RESULTS 


Croplifes 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


BRADLEY 


& BAKER 


Fla., Lea 8. Hitchner, NAO Execu- 
tive Secretary, 1145 19th St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.O. 

June 28-30—Association of Southern 
Feed & Fertilizer Control Officials, 
14th Annual Convention, Hotel Ro- 
anoke, Roanoke, Va.; Bruce Pound- 
stone, Kentucky Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Lexington, Ky., 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

June 28-30—Seventh Regional Fer- 
tilizer Conference of the Pacific 
Northwest, Chinook Hotel, Yakima, 
Wash. 


Rutgers Station 
Saluted on Birthday 


NEW BRUNSWICK — Increasing 
demands will be made on farmers’ 
ingenuity and on scientific research 
to meet the food needs of a growing 
population. 


C. William Haines, assemblyman 
of Masonville, N.J., made this obser- 
vation in remarks to 700 farm lead- 
ers who dined at Rutgers University 
to pay tribute to the Agricultural 
Experiment Station on its 75th an- 
niversary. The event was sponsored 
by the New Jersey Agricultural Soci- 
ety, one of the organizations that 
helped found the Station in 1880. 

Mr. Haines, a fruit farmer, called 
attention to the need for a 25% food 
increase in the next 25 years in his 
look into the future, based on cur- 
rent trends. This added production 
will come from higher yields per 
acre and per animal unit as well as 
from expanded acreage, he predicted. 

Dr. William H. Martin, dean of 
the College of Agriculture and direc- 
tor of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station, contrasted farming of 1880 
with that of today in his review of 
75 years of achievement. 
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NITRANA® 


ARCADIAN provides profitable products for every season 
and every system of application. You can sell nitrogen 

° that’s quick-acting and long-lasting...liquid or dry 
nitrogen...nitrogen in nitrate, ammonia and urea forms 

... Straight nitrogen and nitrogen balanced with other 

plant foods. You can supply nitrogen to use in ground 

spreaders, airplanes, sprayers, injectors, or in irriga- 

tion water. Sell ARCADIAN custom application, too. 


Powerful ARCADIAN advertising — bigger than ever in 
1956— gives you strong backing for extra sales. Sell 
ARCADIAN and get the benefits of this national and 
local promotion in magazines, radio and newspapers. 


Get ready now for the 1956 sales season. Make it a big- ¢| 
profit season for you. Write for full details on the 
fast-selling ARCADIAN line. 
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Nitrogen Solutions 
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] NITRANA® 
* Trade-Mark 


hottest line 


Every plowed and pastured acre is your market when 

| you sell ARCADIAN, because every farm acre needs 
nitrogen to build bigger yields and profits. It’s easy 
to develop this market with low-cost, fast-spreading, 
labor-saving ARCADIAN high-nitrogen fertilizers—the 
modern line that also includes balanced ARCADIAN 
12-12-12, rich in nitrogen, phosphorus and potash. 


NITROGEN DIVISION Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
40 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 


Please send me full information on products I 
have checked at left. 


[.] Please have an ARCADIAN salesman call on me. 


NITROGEA 
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